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You might like to know... 


We Are Proud to Recognize 

Your Association has introduced a plan this 
year to recognize outstanding contributions to the 
vocational guidance field. As this is written the 
nominations have been made. Since your President 
has had the advantage of a ''sneak prevue'' he 
can say without reservation that you will be 
proud of the selections. Plan now to attend the 
recognition meeting during the convention and join 
with the hundreds of others in paying tribute to 
the worthy recipients. 
Vocational Guidance News-—Notes 

“The second issue of the Vocational Guidance 
News—Notes, which you received during the winter, 
staked out a claim for vocational guidance in the 
elementary grades. This is a significant con- 
tribution to the literature, and we are proud of 
this additional mile- 
stone. The third and 
final issue for the cur- 
rent year is scheduled 
to be delivered near 
the time of the conven— 
tion. It is to review 
some of the striking vo-— 
cational guidance prac— 
tices submitted for the 
recognition award. The 
Board felt that the proj— 
ects were so worthy 
that all members should 
know more about the ef- 
forts of some of our 
outstanding groups. 
Constitutional Changes 

Our constitution is in need of minor but 
significant revisions to bring it in line with the 
needs of the organization. Rex Cunliffe has 
worked hard on a proposed revision which will be 
reviewed by the Board and presented to the dele— 
gate assembly for its consideration at St. Louis. 
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If the changes are approved by this body, a mail 
vote will be solicited of the membership at large. 
A Major Loss 

The entire guidance movement, and the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in particular, 
suffered a major blow with the untimely passing 
of Nancy Wimmer. The professional obligations 
which she has performed will be picked up by 
others, but in the minds and hearts of all of us 
there will be a vacancy which will remain un- 
filled. 
The Finale 
"With this issue your President closes the page 
on this administration. It has been a wonderful 
experience, and it is hoped it can be called a 
successful year for the organization. Thanks to 
all for your cooperation and for the opportunity 
of serving as your President. Best wishes to Ed 
Roeber and the new officers, and I extend the 
personal wish that all of you continue to support 
NVGA in the future as you have the past year. 





Au Revoir, 
/ - President 


'Sese5eSeSeSesesesesesesesebes asesasat as asanasasesasesasaseseseseseseGrSeSeses wesesesesesaseseseses 
APGA Seeks $100,000 for Washington Headquarters 





PGA (hence NVGA) is seeking to secure a permanent home in 

Washington and has launched a Personnel and Guidance Advance- 

ment Program to raise the required $100,000, according to C. C. Duns- 
moor, “GAP” director. 

The money—which must come from the APGA membership—would have 
to include the equivalent of 400 life subscriptions of $200 each to provide 
$80,000 and gifts, prepaid dues, and income from other sources totaling 
an additional $20,000. 

Adequate and permanent housing in Washington is needed because 
the landloard needs the present APGA office space and the organization 
is approaching a peak membership of 10,000. Signs point to a rapid 
expansion of guidance service across the country, with both public and 
governmental support at the highest level yet enjoyed, Dr. Dunsmoor 
explains. 

Life subscriptions are income tax deductible. The $200 payments may 
be made in a lump sum, or in yearly payments of $75, $75, and $50. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


One Reason Red Schools Are Better: 
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by WM. CLARK TROW 


AY CRITICS of education have 
L a new siren song to sing. The 
theme is not new—that we should 
abandon the kind of education that 
has. helped to make democratic 
America strong enough twice to 
rescue the western European na- 
tions from murderous self-destruc- 
tion, and to prepare its emissaries to 
carry hope to the people of the 
underdeveloped countries around 
the world. 

The lay critic no longer has to 
report that his child can’t spell or 
doesn’t know who was vice-presi- 
dent under Tyler, and that, there- 
fore, we should “get back” to the 
good old days. The song now has 
a positive ring: we should copy 
the educational system of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics! 

There was a time when the ad- 
vocacy of Communist methods 


Won. Cxiark Trow is Professor of 
Education and of Psychology at the 
University of Michigan. 
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would have resulted in social ostra- 
cism if not in a Congressional in- 
vestigation. But the sputniks have 
changed all that. Now it comes 
from loyal Americans who in some 
cases have notable achievements— 
along other lines than education— 
to their credit. It is all somewhat 
bewildering. In the face of it we 
need to take a rational stand and 
to make important distinctions. Let 
us consider some of their now fa- 
miliar points one at a time. 


Some Good Proposals 


1. Teachers, scholars, and scien- 
tists should be paid more and fel- 
lowships should be provided for 
able students. We can go along 
with that all right, and thank our 
Russophiles for their influence, since 
school personnel alone can’t do too 
much about it. 

When proposals are made for 
federal grants, we will do well not 
to look a gift horse in the mouth 
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(there are probably some who still 
understand this old adage!). To 
stand up boldly and affirm that such 
plans are all right but they do not 
go far enough as to follow the line 
which in the end has killed most of 
the proposals for federal aid in re- 
cent years. It is reported that when 
a famous labor leader was asked 
what he wanted, his reply was 
“More.” But he had earlier been 
content with some. 

2. More emphasis should be 
given to the education of superior 
children. We do not know the 
extent to which the Russians are 
really doing this; they seem able at 
times to dispense with their su- 
perior generals and politicians! But 
in any case, there is nothing objec- 
tionable about developing the su- 
perior. 

For some time we have been 
working out programs to help make 
the mentally handicapped into self- 
supporting citizens, and this work 
can and should go on. We have 
tried a number of administrative 
devices to adapt to the abilities of 
the rest. More attention can well 
be given to the problems of edu- 
cating the superior, so that they will 
not be discouraged by the “tread- 
mill,” nor held back by their wish 
to conform academically to the 
standards of their intellectually in- 
ferior peer groups. 

3. More attention should be 
given to developing engineers and 
specialists in the physical sciences. 
Such an effort seems sound even 
though presputnik articles have 
shown that there is no dearth of 
engineers in this country and cer- 
tainly no loud call has yet gone out 
for more, either from federal proj- 
ects or from private industries man- 
ufacturing military hardware. 

It is generally admitted that the 
scientists and engineers we now 
have could have been way ahead in 
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rockets and missiles if they had 
been adequately financed since 
1939, when the Russians seriously 
went to work on them. But we did 
not want to pay for that kind of 
program. 

If the emergency is real, hun- 
dreds of scientists and engineers 
could be drawn in from our far- 
flung industrial projects which do 
not contribute to national security. 
However, it is undoubtedly true 
that potentially promising teachers 
of science, and of other subjects as 
well, have been lured away from 
education by more lucrative indus- 
trial opportunities. 

From the other angle, only a 
few young people in any one school 
can ever be scientists or engineers 
anyway, no matter how much they 
are encouraged. However, pupils 
who have these potentialities should 
unquestionably be given the edu- 
cation and training they need, as 
should those with other abilities, 
and we should not allow financial 
considerations to interfere. The 
school personnel can hardly be ex- 
pected to subsidize them. 


Some Dangerous Proposals 


4. Stiff examinations should be 
used to separate those who go to 
the University from those who go 
to vocational schools. Here is 
where we must really part company 
with our sputnik patriots. When 
they cite European education also 
as a model, we must inform them 
that international conferences are 
in progress in Europe to study what 
has been found to be the unsatisfac- 
tory use of examinations to filter off 
the elite and enforce the concept 
of failure for large numbers. 

The Japanese, who borrowed the 
European examination system have 
a name for it. They call it “exami- 
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nation hell.” Parents are humili- 
ated by their children’s failure, 
students sacrifice their health, and 
often commit suicide if they fail. 

In America we have found, first, 
that one examination is a poor 
criterion for selecting those who 
will succeed; other criteria are 
needed also. Second, we have 
found that our more gradual system 
of occupational choice, with guid- 
ance along the way, is more in line 
with what is known of human 
growth and development, and that 
it really works. 

5. Early specialization should 
be encouraged. This is a danger- 
ous recommendation because, like 
the examination system, it tends to 
produce an educational elite. Many 
pupils are not ready to be shunted 
off into vocational training after 
elementary school. And it is doubt- 
ful if even the superior should com- 
plete their general education at 16 
or 18, especially if it is crammed 
with nothing more than drill-on the 
traditional disciplines. 

The Russian scientists can for- 
get about economics (they are paid 
well), and political science (their 
Communist masters furnish their 
brand). But in a country where 
freedom is cherished, where ballots 
have more than one list of names 
and voting is.secret, and where 
citizens decide social and civic 
matters, it may well be that we 
have too little rather than too much 
of the kind of general education 
that prepares our citizens for liv- 
ing in the modern world. 

6. In Education, the means 
should be separated from the ends. 
This is positively diabolical in the 
hidden danger it contains. One 
otherwise highly esteemed writer 
states that in considering Russian 
education one must make a distinc- 
tion “between the methods used to 
impart knowledge [as if knowledge 
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were the sole purpose of education] 
and the purposes for which each 
society educates its young.” 

We should not forget that it 
was the methods the Russians have 
used which have made their scien- 
tists and others willing to do their 
work without questioning the re- 
gime they are supporting, which 
have developed the most effectively 
tyrannical form of government the 
world has ever seen, and in which 
brainwashing, abject forced con- 
fessions, and prison labor camps 
are the accepted forms of dealing 
with those who hold variant opin- 
ions. 

7. Russian education must be 
duplicated at all costs. The dan- 
gers of using the USSR as a model 
for American education gradually 
become clearer. It is Russian edu- 
cation in its broader sense that has 
made the missiles necessary, and 
has forced the armaments race, with 
its enormous expense to ourselves 
and to the impoverished Russian 
people. 

Even if we were far ahead of the 
USSR in guided missiles, or had 
landed on the moon and all the 
planets, there would still be the 
problems that arise out of the ne- 
cessity for the inhabitants of this 
earth somehow to live together. 
Scientists and engineers are not 
trained to solve such problems, and 
we need people who are. 


Let Imitators Beware 


While our educational program 
can continue to be improved, as it 
has been improved in the past, we 
can well be careful about buying 
a package deal that is no less fool- 
ish, unrealistic, or dangerous for be- 
ing presented by gentlemen in cap 
and gown or in naval uniform, than 
it would be if written to the local 
paper and signed, “Disgusted Par- 
ent.” 
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Proposals should be considered struggling to preserve, and which 
separately, and on their merits, for would make the schools a scapegoat 
some are definitely acceptable. But for the mistakes of others should 
those which are destructive of the be shown up for the shabby clap- 
freedom and democracy we are_ trap they are. 





St. Louis Convention Features Study Tours 





During the March 31—April 3 APGA convention, study tours of industrial 
plants and places of interest in St. Louis will be held. Industrial tours include 
Anheuser-Busch Brewery, Granite City Steel Company, McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation, South-Western Bell Telephone Company, and Union Electric 
Company. 

Other places to visit in the convention city are: Forest Park, Jewel Box, St. 
Louis Zoo, Municipal Opera, Mark C. Steinberg Memorial Skating Rink, 
Missouri Botanical (Shaw’s) Gardens, Campbell House, Eugene Field House, 
Old Cathedral Museum, and Goldenrod Showboat. 





ART MUSEUM: The City Art Museum of St. Louis, which is ranked as one 
of the four finest art museums in the nation, boasts two almost unique charac- 
teristics. It is a city tax-supported metropolitan museum and it is situated in a 
setting of natural splendor in beautiful Forest Park. 

Erected during the 1904 Louisiana Purchase Exposition as a permanent 
home of art, the museum has spacious, well-lighted facilities for exhibiting to 
best advantage its fine collection of sculpture, paintings, period rooms and 
other objects d'art. 
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James A. SauM ET AL., “Reassess- 
ment of Guidance in Secondary 
Education,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, 32 (No- 
vember, 1957), pp. 423-447. 


The symposium of articles has value 
for counselors other than those in Cali- 
fornia. Saum reviews the present 
status of guidance services in the 
California schools, pointing out that 
over 3,000 pupil personnel workers 
were rendering service in the junior 
and senior high schools of the state in 
1956-1957. Of this number, 411 were 
full-time in specific schools and 386 
were full-time in district or county 
offices. 

William H. McCreary, Chief of the 
Bureau of Guidance, discusses “Who 
Should be a Guidance Specialist?” and 
also tells of the progress made in put- 
ting the General Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices credential into effect, 1,800 being 
certified within the past year. 

In “The Administrator Looks at 
Guidance,” T. F. Reynolds tells how 
the San Mateo schools have evaluated 
guidance services. Other articles are 
interesting, especially Kenneth A. 
Martyn’s “We Are Wasting the Coun- 
selor’s Time.” 





HERBERT A. THELEN and JAcos 
W. GErTzELs, editors, “Sympo- 
sium: Social Science and Edu- 
cation,” The School Review, LXV 
(Autumn, 1957), pp. 245-357. 
Some fresh ideas presented in a 

generally very readable style are to be 

found in these contributions of eight 
scientists who take their various looks 
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at education. Anthropology, eco- 
nomics, geography, history, law, po- 
litical science, psychology, and _ soci- 
ology are presented by specialists in 
these fields on the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The summary article by the two 
editors is especially valuable. They 
say, in conclusion: “In view of the 
evidence adduced by the several 
papers in this symposium, one is justi- 
fied in seriously raising the question 
whether significant parts of our edu- 
cational practice have not been 
‘against nature’ insofar as they have 
been inconsistent with the structure 
and function of education as a social 
institution. It is to be hoped that, 
among other outcomes, this symposium 
will help us identify the questionable 
assumptions under which we operate 
and will suggest more fruitful alterna- 
tive assumptions.” 





SELBY SHARP, “Automobiles and 
Pupil Adjustment,” The Clearing 
House, 32 (October, 1957), pp. 
83-84. 


This study reports a comparison in 
terms of four criteria of the frequent 
drivers of automobiles with nondrivers, 
boys only. Twelve and two-tenths per 
cent of the frequent drivers dropped 
school compared to 3.2 of the non- 
drivers. The frequent driver group 
showed a 10.09 days partial absence 
average; the nondrivers 5.52. “The 
grade point averages of the total non- 
driver group exceeded the grade point 
average of the total frequent driver 
group by 0.47 grade point—or nearly 
one-half of a letter grade.” The non- 
drivers passed 0.31 more courses per 
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student than did the frequent drivers 
as a group. 

The author raises some further ques- 
tions including that of the effect of the 
frequent drivers upon the school ad- 
justment of the nondrivers and raises 
the further question as to whether a 
paired-comparison approach to the 
problem might have yielded more 
clear-cut conclusions. He does not 
seem to have taken into account the 
factor of necessity in driving a car, nor, 
perhaps more important, the question 
as to whether car driving is mainly a 
symptom, rather than a cause, of 
poorer attendance and scholarship. 





Ducatp S. ARBUCKLE ET AL., 
“Guidance and Counseling,” Re- 
view of Educational Research, 
XXVIII (April, 1957), pp. 163- 
236. 

“Better late than never” is our justi- 
fication for this belated mention of 
this symposium to which the entire 
issue of this journal is devoted. This 
is a significant and useful review of 
the literature covering the period of 
1954-1957 by various leaders in our 
field. “The Philosophical Aspects of 
Guidance” is singled out as an addi- 
tional feature. 





HERMAN J. Peters, “Strategy for 
Guidance,” The School Execu- 
tive, 77 (October, 1957), pp. 64- 
66. 


This is “must” reading for your 
principal and superintendent. Try to 
get him to do so. The author points 
out the superiority of the cooperative 
approach to providing guidance serv- 
ices, specifies some of the essentials for 
its success and concludes: “The prob- 
lem of administering guidance pro- 
grams in our schools, then, are cen- 
tered in our educational philosophy, 
our conceptual framework of guid- 
ance and our ability to put guidance 
principles to work.” 
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ANDREW D. RosBerts and DEBORAH 
E. Gorin, “Why Interest Test- 
ing?,” The Clearing House, 
XXXII (September, 1957), pp. 
37-39. 


The problem of developing a com- 
prehensive and adequate testing pro- 
gram in the schools has become more 
rather than less complex with the 
availability of newly developed tests. 
What place do interest inventories 
have and can they replace other tests 
in the program? The authors point 
out that the interest inventory is “. . 
often a reliable indicator of the child’s s 
real motivation, hobbies, and life as- 
pirations . . .” and “ . does not 
attempt to assess intelligence or ability 
in any school subject.” It is recom- 
mended that three interest inventories 
be given during the upper elementary 
and secondary school years, but not 
necessarily that the same test be re- 
peated, for different tests serve as cor- 
rective devices for other tests. To be 
adequate a guidance service should 
attempt to appraise the individual’s 
drives, aspirations, and vocational in- 
terests. It should be pointed out that 
the authors confuse and misuse the 
terms test and inventory in this ar- 
ticle. How can we expect others to 
look at inventories as not being tests 
if we, too, confuse them?—Martha T. 
Parkes 





Joun Curtis Gowan, “Dynamics 
of the Underachievement of 
Gifted Students,” Exceptional 
Children, 24 (November, 1957), 
pp. 98-101, 122. 


A consideration of the loss occa- 
sioned by the underdevelopment of 
good students is attempted against 
the background of present need in 
scientific and professional occupations 
highlighted by current publicity of 
Russian activity. 

Not only are many of the gifted not 
entering college but many of them who 
are entering achieve far below their 
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greatest potential because of emo- 
tional, personal, or financial reasons. 
More specifically, causes of under- 
achievement include lack of clear 
academic and occupational choices, 
weak ego control, withdrawal and lack 
of self-sufficiency, bad money and 
time use habits, reading and arithmetic 
difficulties, psychotic and neurotic 
tendencies, home authoritarianism, 
immaturity, and disinterestedness. 





“The Coming Boom in Good Jobs,” 
Changing Times, 11 (December, 
1957), pp. 7-13. 


“Look ahead to another boom in 
the U. S. economy and with it a mas- 
sive demand for workers in nearly 
every type of occupation and indus- 
try.” 
This prophecy is based on the as- 
sumptions that defense spending will 
continue much as it is now and that 
the federal government will act fast if 
evidence of a serious business letdown 
appears. 

Two other highly significant devel- 
opments are involved. One is the 
rapid increase in population because 
of the increased birth rate which 
augurs a population increase of about 
38,000,000 by 1967. The other is the 
trend away from a working class popu- 
lation made up mostly of blue-collar 
workers and farmers to a work force 
composed mostly of professionals, 
technicians, office workers,  sales- 
people, proprietors, and managers; a 
change from production workers to 
service workers. 

Prognostications are made in the 
article in the areas of manufacturing, 
mining, construction, agriculture, 
wholesale and retail trade, services, 
finance, real estate, insurance, trans- 
portation, utilities and communica- 
tions, and government. Suggestions 
are made in fifteen professional fields. 
Looks are taken at the clerical and 
sales occupations, the service occu- 
pations and the skilled trades. 

The role of automation is examined. 
New industries are suggested. A table 
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presents the numbers employed at 
present in about three dozen areas 
with estimates of increases by 1965 
and by 1975. The greatest increase 
seen is one of 135% in transport 
equipment (exclusive of autos) and 
the greatest decline is one of 33% in 
railroads. 


“Careers for Women—12 Good 
Bets,” Changing Times, 11 (No- 
vember, 1957), pp. 22-24. 


Interesting facts from the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor: Women work in all 
446 occupations listed in the U. S. 
Census. Nearly one in three of all 
workers is a woman. More than one 
in three of females over 14 is in the 
labor force. There are now 3,000,000 
more females 14 years old or over 
than males. 

Twelve kinds of jobs are listed along 
with a statement about the demand 
for such workers, compensation, quali- 
fications, and sources for more infor- 
mation. The jobs listed are account- 
ant, beautician, dental hygienist, dieti- 
tian, interior decorator, librarian, 
nurse, occupational therapist, office 
worker, saleswoman, social worker, 
teacher. 


Metvin HeETLAND and Haro.Lp 
Guienn, “A Program for the 
Mathematically Gifted,” Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 32 (October, 1957), pp. 
334-337. 


Here is an example of one thing that 
can be done to improve the efficiency 
of our educational system. The ex- 
periment was carried on from 1952 
through 1955 in a Long Beach junior 
high school mathematics department. 
Algebra I and Plane Geometry were 
both taught to ninth graders in one 
year. Students were later found to 
achieve slightly better in subsequent 
mathematics courses than did their in- 
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tellectual counterparts who followed 
the regular courses. 

This doubled-up mathematics course 
has been adopted as a regular feature 
of the Long Beach Schools. The stu- 
dents say the challenge of the course 
leads them to learn to study more 
effectively. Gifted students are thus 
enabled to take an additional course 
in senior high school. 

Criteria used for the selection of 
pupils to take the accelerated mathe- 
matics are: minimum raw score of 70 
on the Iowa Algebra Aptitude Test; 
minimum grade placement of 11.2 on 
the Stanford Advanced Arithmetic 
Test; minimum Otis IQ of 110; and 
statements from teachers indicating 
that the individual’s work habits were 
adequate. 





E. Dana Gipson, “Office Automa- 
tion: How It Will Affect Busi- 
ness Education in the Future,” 
The Balance Sheet, XXXIX (No- 


vember, 1957), pp. 100-105, 
144. 
Directed toward the commercial 


teacher, this article is also of value 
and interest to the counselor in giving 
a better understanding of the changes 
taking place in the nature of office 
work. 





Suizuko N. Harry, “The Kinds of 
Association Which Prospective 
Teachers Need with Youth,” Pea- 
body Journal of Education, 35 
(September, 1957), pp. 77-81. 
Prospective teachers should be pro- 

vided with a variety of associations 

with youths of several ages in order 
that they may “develop understanding 
that goes beyond verbalization and 
fixed skills; and to develop action 
based upon thinking and the flexible 
and creative use of skills.” Harry 
lists fifteen specific goals of profes- 
sional training through direct associa- 

tion with youth. He stresses the im- 

portance of guidance and direction of 
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this association because “ the 
complexity of the teacher’s responsi- 
bility as one who supposedly works as 
mediator of the social and personal 
and intellectual affairs of human be- 
ings is no less important than that of 
a medical doctor who works primarily 
toward man’s physical well-being.” 





CLARENCE B. HiLBerry, “Automa- 
tion Personnel Shortages: What 
Colleges Are Doing to Meet the 
Need,” Personnel Administration, 
20 (November-December, 1957), 
pp. 4-9. 

The author’s summary: “In freeing 
human intelligence from much intellec- 
tual and physical drudgery, automation 
also creates new and difficult problems. 
Personnel must be trained and re- 
trained to meet the technical demands 
of the new machines and the ever-in- 
creasing variety of fields in which they 
are finding application. It is necessary 
to provide people with broad educa- 
tion which will enable them to live 
happily, responsibly, and creatively in 
a world which is offering more leisure 
but at the same time demanding great 
increases in technical skill and special- 
ized knowledge.” 





ELBERT K. FRETWELL, JR., ET AL., 
“A Symposium: Who Should Go 
to College?” Educational Leader- 
ship, XV (November, 1957), pp. 
91-103, 106, 115. 

This three-article symposium is in- 
troduced by Fretwell’s description of 
problems posed by the growing num- 
ber of youths who are becoming eligi- 
ble to attend college and of five major 
factors affecting college attendance. 
These factors, formerly identified by 
Havighurst and Rodgers, are mental 
ability, social expectation, individual 
motivation, financial ability, and pro- 
pinquity to a collegiate level institu- 
tion. ~ 

Wendell C. Allen gives reasons why 
differentiated opportunities should con- 
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tinue to be made available to the 
many. He points out our still far from 
adequate criteria for the selection of 
the gifted. The democratic ideal of 
maximal opportunity of development 
for all is reatlirmed. 

Milton J. Gold stresses the need of 
our economy for better educated 
workers. He suggests that failure to 
give the increasing numbers of young 
people adequate preparation may lead 
to the return of days similar to those 
of the National Youth Administration 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The uses of the many out-of-school 
community agencies, such as mass 
media communication, libraries, labor 
unions, and civic organizations, should 
be reviewed with the idea of better 
coordinating their values. 





ALBERT Q. MAISsEL, “Let’s Get Our 
Mentally Ill Out of the Hos- 
pitals,” Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, 35 (November, 1957), pp. 
156, 170, 172-173, 189. 


“For the first time in history, victory 
over mental illness has become an 
imminent, practical possibility.” Up 
till now there has been no therapy 
which could be used to treat the 
hundreds of thousands of mental pa- 
tients. Costs of building and operat- 
ing institutions have become increas- 
ingly great. “The cost of operating 
these gigantic institutions has soared 
from $165,000,000 in 1945 to more 
than $662,000,000 this year.” But this 
trend, according to the story of Maisel, 
is being reversed in some _ places 
through the use of ataraxic drugs. For 
example, the story of the recovery of 
27 of 65 newly admitted schizo- 
phrenics within an eight week period 
at a Cincinnati hospital is told. 

Research has produced thousands of 
other cases. There have been many at 
the Colorado State Hospital where the 
discharge rate has risen from 573 in 
1954 to 1,384 in 1956. The problem 
in many areas is to get legislative help 
in permitting the use of the new drugs. 
The struggle in California was an inter- 
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esting one. In many states money is 
still being poured into the expansion of 
huge mental hospitals. and the new 
drugs ignored. 





Parviz CHAHBAZI, “Analysis of Cor- 
nell Orientation Inventory Items 
on Study Habits and Their Value 
in Prediction of College Achieve- 
ment,” Journal of Educational 
Research, 51 (October, 1957), 
pp. 117-127. 


This article consists of a summary of 
the results of several studies conducted 
at Cornell University since the end of 
World War II in order to provide for 
more efficient prediction of college 
achievement. A comparison of the 
relative validity of the Cornell Orienta- 
tion Inventory and the validity of sev- 
eral aptitude tests and achievement 
tests is made. The Orientation Inven- 
tory is also compared with the second- 
ary school averages of the students 
studied. 

The items in the Cornell Orientation 
Inventory that proved to have predic- 
tive value are concerned with the study 
habits of the students, with particular 
emphasis on the organization of time 
and planning for study. Among the 
tests used, only the Ohio State score 
proved to be valuable in predicting 
college achievement. The secondary 
school average proved to be the best 
single factor for predicting college 
achievement.—Arthur D. Smith 


and these alse... 


“Which Way Junior College Guid- 
ance and Personnel Service Programs?” 
and “Employment Characteristics of 
Flint Junior College Students” in De- 
cember Junior College Journal . 

The Student and His Total Environ- 
ment” by Clark Kerr and “A Formula 
for Guidance Services” in November 
Education . . . “Is There a Defense 
Manpower Crises?” in November-De- 
cember Personnel Administration . . . 
“Group Dynamics in Action” by H. A. 
Jeep and J. W. Hollis and “The Silent 
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Period in Group Processes” in Decem- Toward Employment Tests” in Au- 
ber Clearing House . . . “Socializa- tumn Personnel Psychology . . . “The 
tion, Personality, and Academic Social Class Indentification of 1038 
Achievement in Gifted Children” and Western New York Students” and 
“Social Factors Affecting Academic “Questions Concerning the Interview 
Performance: Further Evidence” in as a Research Technique” in Novem- 


Winter The School Review . . . “‘Ask ber Journal of Educational Research 
the Graduates’ A Method of Curricu- .. . “Recruiting for the Trades” by 
lum Improvement” in California Jour- Benjamin Novak in May School Shop 
nal of Secondary Education . . .  .. . “How to Reduce the Shortage of 


“Effect of Attitude on Selection of Engineers and Scientists” in Septem- 
Facts” and “Management Attitudes ber-October Personnel Administration. 
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BOUBUTOTORBUDTOTOT 
by DELMONT K. BYRN 


Financial Aid for College Students: Undergraduate, Bulletin No. 18, 

by Theresa Birch Wilkins, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1957. 

232 pp. (Paper bound.) $1. 

Brief information about scholarships, loans, and employment opportunities 
available to undergraduate students at colleges and universities throughout the 
country for the 1955-1956 school year is contained in this U. S. Office of 
Education bulletin. The present edition includes 1,562 institutions which 
report 237,370 scholarships worth $65,736,950. Each report contains identify- 
ing information on the college and a summary of data on scholarships, loans, and 
employment. 

Companion bulletins are: Scholarships and Fellowships: A Selected Bibli- 
ography, Bulletin No. 7, 1957, 15 cents; and Financial Aid for College Students: 
Graduate, Bulletin No. 17, 1957, 50 cents. 
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Identifying and Educating Our Gifted Children, Pupil Services Series, 
No. 1, College of Education, Ohio University, by George E. Hill, Rita 
J. Lauff, and John E. Young, for the Ohio Valley Guidance Council 
Research Committee. Athens, Ohio: Center for Educational Service, 
1957. 43 pp. $1. 


A survey of the literature on gifted children, identification of and special 
provisions for gifted children in 31 counties in southeastern Ohio and north- 
western West Virginia, and an intensive study of the gifted in one school district 
are reported in this monograph. This cooperative project of the Ohio Valley 
Guidance Council includes a set of proposals for a regional program for gifted 
children. Many of the findings are drawn from the masters theses of Rita J. 
Lauff and John E. Young. 
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| Group Procedures in Guidance, by Roy DeVerl Willey and W. Melvin 
3 Strong. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 548 pp. $6. 


Guided by a holistic philosophy, the authors seek to integrate traditional 
extracurricular activities, the core course, and guidance into a workable con- 
cept for teachers and counselors. Part | tells of the place of guidance in educa- 
tion, Part II describes group approaches to guidance, and Part II presents group 
guidance in the core course. A 63-page supplement gives an example of a core 
course unit on “Appreciating the Contributions of Other Cultures. 
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Principles and Practices in Guidance, by Emory Stoops and Gunnar L. 
Wahlquist. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958. 
369 pp. $5.50. 


Designed for the basic course in guidance offered to upper division and 
graduate college students, this text describes the guidance process in one 
chapter, the basic steps in the process in seven chapters, and general principles 
of guidance programs in one chapter. Personnel, pe my public relations, 
circulation of guidance information, and evaluation of the program are dis- 
cussed in the last six chapters. Appendixes present a unit of study on “You and 
Your Vocation,” and “Visual Bibliography.” 





| + 
How to be Accepted by the College of Your Choice, by Benjamin Fine. 


Great Neck, N. Y.: Channel Press, 1957. 134 pp. $3.95 (paper 
bound $1.95). 


How to meet college admissions requirements, when to apply, how applicants 
| are judged, College Board exams, and details about tuition, enrollment, and 
programs are included in this large-sized book for young people, parents, guid- 

ance counselors, and college admissions officers. The 32-page “College Fact 

Finder” shows admissions standards employed at each of the 967 accredited 

colleges and universities along with certain identifying characteristics of the 
institution and estimated annual costs of attendance. 





+ 


Administration of Guidance Services, by Raymond N. Hatch and Buford 
Steffre. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 499 pp. 
$6.50. 


This book reviews the broad objectives of education, identifies major func- 
tions of the educational process, perceives guidance services in this perspective, 
and then studies the administration of guidance services in their educational 
setting. Part I presents principles and techniques; Part II presents case studies 
of three school districts. Appendixes include a guide to the use of the case 
studies, a guidance check list for high school students, a check list for the high 

| school program, a check list of guidance services for elementary schools, and a 
case study unit. 
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You cannot run away from a weakness; you must some time fight it | 
| out or perish; and if that be so, why not now, and where you stand? 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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AN INVENTORY 


to Identify High School Dropouts 


by LYNDON HERRMAN and WILLIAM C. COTTLE 


6 &~ sTuby is part of an attempt 
[3] to develop an inventory 
which will identify potential high 
school dropouts and permit the 
school to undertake a program 
which will help as many dropouts 
as desire to stay in school. It would 
also permit a better placement job 
of those students who leave school. 
To this end a 150-item inventory, 
“The Life Adjustment Scale No. 1” 
[1], was developed. In the present 
study the inventory was admin- 
istered to 1,834 eighth and ninth 
grade pupils in a Kansas metropoli- 
tan area. In Kansas a pupil may 
leave school at age sixteen or upon 
completing the eighth grade. 
Three semesters and one summer 
later these 1,834 pupils were fol- 
lowed up and it was found that 
61 boys and 53 girls had dropped 
out of school. Their answer sheets 
were matched with an equal num- 
ber of boys and girls drawn from 
the remainder of the group by use 
of a table of random numbers. Ages 
of the dropout group were 13 to 17 
for boys with a mean age of 14.7; 
while that for girls was 13 to 16 
with a mean age of 14.2. Ages of 
the stay-in group of boys were 13 
to 15 with a mean of 13.8; that of 
girls was 13 to 17 with a mean of 
13.5. Thus dropouts of both sexes 


LyNnpoN HERRMAN is a Counselor at 
Highland Park High School, Topeka, 
Kansas; Witu1AM C. Cort_e is Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of 
the Guidance Bureau, University of 
Kansas, 

‘Item analysis and phi coefficients. 
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tended to be older than those who 
stayed in school. 

Statistical techniques! were used 
to contrast the responses of the 
boy dropouts versus boy stay-ins 
and girl dropouts versus girl stay- 
ins to the 150 items of the inven- 
tory. Significant differences were 
found at the ten per cent level of 
confidence for 60 items between 
the boy’s groups and for 58 items 
between the girl’s groups. The ten 
per cent level was chosen because 
11 items at this level were common 
to both groups out of a total of 28 
common items. Also future re- 
search may show some of the other 
17 items at the ten per cent level to 
be at a higher level of significance. 
Thus these statistical procedures 
identified 32 items for boys, 30 
items for girls, and 28 common 
items or a total of 90 items out of 
the basic 150 which differentiated 
responses of dropouts from those 
who stay in school. 


A small validation group of 20 
girls and 20 boys from another area 
of Kansas were matched with equal 
numbers of stay-ins selected at ran- 
dom from their school. There were 
significant differences shown by F 
and t tests for the dropouts versus 
stay-ins in the validation groups of 
boys or between dropout girls in 
the experimental versus validation 
groups. A previous study [2] by 
Havens identified 42 items from this 
inventory which differentiated be- 
tween Kansas dropouts and stay- 
ins. Thirty-six of Havens’ 42 items 
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were also included among the sig- 
nificant items of the present study. 

As would be expected, the nature 
of the individual items characteriz- 
ing response of the dropouts re- 
sembled characteristics —_ usually 
found in other studies. A desire to 
make money appeared more often 
in the responses of boy dropouts 
than among girls. Social malad- 
justment and poor health produce 
fewer differentiating responses than 
do personal, school, and family 
maladjustment for both boy and 
girl dropouts. Factors indicative 
of low socio-economic status also 
describe responses of these boys and 
girls. 

This study seems to offer promise 


for the use of inventories to identify 
potential dropouts and help them 
either adjust to school or to an 
appropriate placement outside of 
school. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that this inventory is still in 
the experimental stage and is not 
ready for widespread use at present. 
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Naney C. Wimmer Dies 


ANCY C,. WimMer, chairman of 
the NVGA Public Information 
and Professional Relations Commit- 
tee and editor of the Vocational 
Guidance Notes, died January 17. 
Mrs. Wimmer 
was born in Du- 
luth, Minnesota, 
on May 10, 
1917. She 
moved to IIli- 
nois at the age 
of 12 and at- 
tended = Evans- 
ton Township 
High School , 
and Northwest- ( , 
ern University, 
where she received both the bach- 
elor of arts and the master’s degree. 
She worked briefly as a social 
worker, taught mathematics in high 
school, and joined the staff of Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Chicago, 
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in 1944. At SRA she served as 
staff writer on the Vocational 
Trends magazine, then as managing 
editor, and subsequently as Direc- 
tor of Guidance Service. She was 
also Corporate Secretary of SRA. 


Until a few weeks before her 
death, Mrs. Wimmer was president 
of the Chicago Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association. She had served 
nationally as secretary of the Oc- 
cupational Research Section of 
NVGA, and as editor of the APGA 
Convention News and _ publicity 
chairman for APGA conventions 
held in Chicago. 


Mrs. Wimmer also served ac- 
tively in a number of other pro- 
fessional and educational organiza- 
tions and contributed articles to 
educational and guidance publica- 
tions, including the National Par- 
ent-Teacher. 








COLLEGE GRADUATES 
ASH FOR MORE COUNSELING 


by JAMES DRASGOW 


HE Majority of liberal arts 
‘TV auee students change their 
majors at least once during their 
college careers. Why and how the 
students change is virtually un- 
known. The present article reveals 
the results of a surface-scratching 
study to elicit the students’ reasons 
for changing. 

Last June’s graduating class from 
the University of Buffalo’s Liberal 
Arts College was selected as a 
sample. A graduating group was 
selected because it maximized the 
time span within which a change 
of program could ordinarily be ex- 
pected to successfully occur. 

The following request was then 
mailed to the first 100 alphabeti- 
cally listed graduating students: 


We are doing a research study 
aimed at finding out how often and 
why students change their majors. 
Results of the research will be used 
in attempting to help future students 
in similar situations. Would you 
please participate in this project by 
providing the following information? 


Did you have a major picked 
when you entered college? —— 


How many times did you change 
your major? —— 


If you changed your major(s), 
would you please indicate the 
reason(s) for the change(s)? 


James Drascow is Acting Director 
of Student Counseling, Lecturer in 
Psychology, and Chief Counselor for 
Men at the University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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Eighty-one per cent of the grad- 
uating class returned completed 
forms; this compares favorably with 
the usual returns reported for 
mailed questionnaires. The follow- 
ing material will summarize the re- 
sults of the returns. 

Did you have a major picked 
when you entered college? In 
answer to this question 78 per cent 
of the graduates indicated that 
they did have a major picked when 
they entered. A control group was 
obtained by going back to the Per- 
sonnel Questionnaires of students 
who entered college with the grad- 
uating group but who did not reach 
graduation. Ejighty-one per cent 
of this group had picked a major 
prior to entering. The difference 
between groups is not statistically 
significant. An accuracy check be- 
tween what the graduates stated on 
their questionnaires and what they 
said four years earlier on their Per- 
sonnel Questionnaires indicated no 
cause for concern about their ac- 
curacy of recall. 

All of this leads us to suspect 
that other findings from the grad- 
uating group may have more rele- 
vance to non-graduates than would 
have been the case if the two groups: 
had been significantly different. 

How many times did you change: 
your major? Sixty-five per cent 
of the graduates stated that they 
did not change their majors; 35: 
per cent reported changing their 
major at least once. Washington: 
reports that the majority of students: 
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change; students and graduates are 
somewhat different groups. Our 
finding is in direct agreement with 
Weitz [6] who discovered that stu- 
dents who had unchanged college 
majors selected while attending 
high school were better prepared 
for these majors than students who 
made a late selection. 


Obtaining a control group for 
this item of the questionnaire is 
difficult because none of the mem- 
bers of a non-graduate group would 
have the same amount of college 
attendance time in which to nego- 
tiate a change particularly since so 
many non-graduates don’t attend 
more than one year. Perhaps the 
best estimates come from larger 
populations like those reported by 
Strong [4, 5] or Darley and Hag- 
enah [2], but which lack a poten- 
tially valuable distinction between 
subgroups of graduates and non- 
graduates. 

These reports, however, do in- 
dicate that over half of the liberal 
arts college students they studied 
do change their majors at least 
once. The difference between the 
majority of students reported by 
Strong, Darley, and Hagenah and 
the minority of students found in 
the present study among a group 
of only graduates may be due to 
differences in sample composition 
since the populations reported in 
the cited literature include non- 
graduates. 

If this difference is true, then it 
follows that fewer graduates than 
non-graduates change their majors. 
Perhaps the majority of graduates 
never find it necessary to change 
their majors since major changing 
may be due to lack of aptitude or 
interest for an initially selected pro- 
gram and hence changing one’s 
major might be associated with a 
lower probability of graduation. 
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This is at least partially supported 
by the next finding. 

Reasons given for changing ma- 
jors. Of all the graduates who 
changed their majors, 85 per cent 
said that they did so because of 
interest. Some stated that they 
left the old major because of de- 
creasing interest while others said 
they were attracted to a new ma- 
jor by greater interest; in either 
case the response was in the cate- 
gory of interest. 

It is corroborative in this con- 
text of the importance of interest, 
even if it is only responding to con- 
tent, to note that Berdie [1] in 
his extensive 18-year follow-up 
study found that interest was the 
most valuable vocational predictor 
and also that the outstanding suc- 
cess of the Strong and the Kuder 
are related to this very same vari- 
able. Although the necessary data 
are not as yet available to test the 
following hypothesis, it is suspected 
that among a non-graduate control 
group, there is more to the changing 
of a major than could be accounted 
for merely by interest. 

Perhaps the most revealing and 
rewarding aspect of the present 
project came from the statements 
of the graduates in answer to the 
inquiry about why they changed 
majors. The following are direct 
quotations: 


“I believe many of the guys I am 
graduating with are lost because they 
haven’t received enough guidance.” 

“More specific guidance by coun- 
celors should be offered. An audience 
with each counselor should be com- 
pulsory and several times a year.” 

“Either counselors should spend 
more time, or more counselors are 
needed to tell students about interest- 
ing courses in other fields.” 


“I should have changed my major 
because I can’t get a job with only a 
bachelors: degree—a: counselor could 
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have told me this and guided me into 
another field.” 

“I was misled about course require- 
ments by other students and could 
have been straightened out by a coun- 
selor.” 

“My parents wanted me to go to 
med school. There should be a special 
counselor for parents.” 

“I had to change majors and some- 
body in your office could have helped 
me but I was not contacted.” 

“I didn’t know what to take and 
nobody in the counseling bureau ever 
asked me.” 


These quotes are obvious pleas 
for more counseling. There is also 
an indication that some students 
who really want help do not go and 
get it; there is a repeated hint that 
they expect us to approach them 
and offer the help. They need 
help to go for help. 

The same situation in principle 
has been repeatedly encountered in 
social casework, clinical psychol- 
ogy, and psychiatry; in our society 
there may be a general hesitancy 
to ask for help. Many students 
may never follow through on a 
referral because of this need for 
help in accepting help [3]. Many 
of our clients might fail to follow 
through in their counseling sessions 
because of a need for help in ac- 
cepting the help that they are in the 
process of receiving. 

One of the underdeveloped areas 
concerns exactly what can be done 
to make it easier for students to 
come in and ask for vocational or 
educational counseling help. At- 
tractively displayed occupational 
information, comfortable chairs, and 
fluorescent lighting seem to be only 
supportive attempts which fail to 
reach out either beyond the office 
door or below the physical surface. 
Advertising is unethical. 

A proposed conclusion from this 
is that we need what can be char- 
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acterized as a more aggressive “for- 
eign policy” in which our services 
do not remain so foreign for those 
who both need them and want 
them. 


Summary 


The results of this study sug- 
gested that the majority of college 
graduates had their majors picked 
before entering college and ap- 
parently did not find it necessary to 
change. Although a large number 
of college students change their 
majors at least once, this action was 
not characteristic of those who ac- 
tually achieved graduation. For 
the few who did change majors and 
graduate, the primary stated rea- 
son for changing was in the area 
of interest rather than aptitude. A 
large number of graduates indi- 
cated that more counseling and 
guidance would be appropriate, but 
there was a hesitancy about asking 
for it. How can we help students 
overcome this hesitancy? 
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Publicizing 
Career Opportunities 


by HERBERT STROUP* 


HREE years of concentration on 

locally-developed career pub- 
lications is starting to show results 
at Brooklyn College. 

For some time prior to 1954 vari- 
ous persons and agencies of Brook- 
lyn College had been interested in 
developing booklets and _ other 


HERBERT StROuP is Dean of Stu- 
dents at Brooklyn College. 


* Professor Max Siegel, Coordinator 
of Placement and Career Counseling 
Services, Robert E. Link, Chairman of 
the Committee on Career Publications, 
and Professor Joseph Shulim, Chair- 
man, Committee on Economic Serv- 
ices, Brooklyn College, assisted in the 
preparation of this article. 


printed materials for the vocational 
guidance.of college students. Since 
the appointment of the Committee 
on Career Publications in 1954 
(composed of professors from the 
various academic divisions), a va- 
riety of policy questions regarding 
career publications has been studied 
and a series of departmental career 
publications has been produced. 

The aims of the Committee have 
been twofold: (1) to act “as an 
advisory body, concerned with the 
nature and use of all college career 
publications,” and (2) to be “an 
editorial body, determining the con- 
tent and format of college career 
publications.” 
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By the first objective the Com- 
mittee sought not to assume direct 
responsibility for the writing of 
career publications. Rather, it 
wished to act as an intermediary 
between the departments and agen- 
cies of the College and the College 
administration, which is concerned 
with coordination, economy and ef- 
fectiveness of effort. By the second 
objective the Committee declared 
the need for a hitherto unachieved 
degree of similarity and even uni- 
formity in regard to the general 
features of career publications. 
The committee has attained modest 
gains in relation to both of its aims. 


Common Pitfalls Resisted 


The Career Publications sought 
to avoid these “pitfalls”: (a) too 
many manuals, which would mean 
proliferation rather than consolida- 
tion; (b) overstressing career con- 
sciousness, which might press the 
student into a narrow vocational 
pattern with its accompaniment of 
narrow curricular specialization; 
(c) generalness of content and 
overextended claims regarding vo- 
cational opportunities for majors in 
the various departments; (d) spe- 
cific curricular counseling, since the 
College fortunately features a fairly 
extensive system of counseling; and 
(e) finally, the “impression of com- 
petitive efforts among the various 
departments.” 

In approximately three years 
since these pitfalls were recognized 
there has scarcely been a semester 
in which the Committee has not 
been faced with a temptation—suc- 
cessfully resisted—to succumb to 
these pitfalls. 

The Committee properly began 
its work at the point where there 
was the greatest interest expressed 
throughout the College: the devel- 
opment of career publications by 
departments of instruction. Several 
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departments, such as Economics, 
English, and Health and Physical 
Education, had previously pub- 
lished career booklets. Other de- 
partments were considering such 
publications. To aid departments 
in the preparation of their own 
career publications, the Commit- 
tee distributed its college-wide 
standards and offered its assistance 
through conferences with depart- 
ments. 


Publication Standards Developed 


Over a period of several terms a 
half dozen or so departments sub- 
mitted their career publications for 
editing and publishing. In each 
instance editorial attention to the 
publications was provided in the 
form of raising questions for exact- 
ness and clarity to the departments 
for their consideration and resub- 
mission. By the Fall of 1957 career 
publications of the following de- 
partments had been published: 
History, Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, and Speech and Theatre. 

The career publications thus far 
prepared have been published by 
the “photo-offset” process. This 
means was used both for economy 
reasons and to preserve the experi- 
mental character of the publica- 
tions. The effectiveness of the pub- 
lications will be reviewed at a later 
date in order to determine their 
form for printing, if printing seems 
at that time to be desirable. 

The publications were not in- 
tended for general distribution to 
all students. Indeed, they were 
planned to be an adjunct to coun- 
seling within the departments and 
the relevant College agencies of 
college-wide counseling. Three 
hundred and fifty copies of the 
publications were distributed to all 
departments and relevant College 
agencies. A supply of the publi- 
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cations is maintained in the office 
of the Dean of Students for later 
replacement and distribution pur- 
poses. 

The publications, while differing 
in a number of aspects, are uniform 
in their contents. All include a 


positions for which the depart- 
ment’s curriculum primarily is rele- 
vant, with job qualifications and 
current salaries. Finally, each pub- 
lication contains a very brief bibli- 
ography to encourage further read- 
ing. 


general description of the depart- 
mental discipline, the relation of the 
department and its academic offer- A sample passage from one of the 
ings to the full liberal arts curric- publications, taken at random, fol- 
ulum, an analysis of the kinds of lows: 


Sample Excerpt Shown 





i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 


HEALTH 


In recent years, expansion of health activities has increased opportunities 
in a wide variety of health careers. Many types of positions should be 
available to students in this rapidly growing field. 

For those who are interested in the personal satisfaction to be derived 
from participation in activities directed toward improving health, prevent- 
ing illness and prolonging life, the field of health offers rewarding oppor- 
tunities. 


CAREERS IN HEALTH 


A. Public Health Educator stimulates interest in health problems and is 
employed by health departments, health organizations and industry to 
address groups, to set up exhibits, to prepare and exhibit health literature, 
posters and films and to organize health campaigns. 


B. School Health Educator coordinates the school health program and 
may be a teacher who is jnterested in the health program or a health 
teacher who has had undergraduate or graduate preparation in this field 
and also teaches health education. A School Health Educator attempts to 
improve the health knowledge, attitudes and practices of young people. 


C. Public Health Statistician collects and interprets statistics with health 
implications and is an essential staff member in departments of health, 
federal and international agencies, health organizations, insurance com- 
panies, and in industry. 


D. Sanitarian has inspectional and educational duties. He aids in the 
enforcement of laws in the field of environmental sanitation and finds voca- 
tional opportunities in federal, state, and municipal departments as well 
as in industry. A Sanitarian inspects eating places, dairy plants, industrial 
plants, swimming pools, buildings, or may specialize in areas such as insect 
or rodent control. 


E. Administrative Personnel in health organizations, Health Writer, 
Laboratory Worker, Medical Librarian, Hospital and Clinic Medical Record 
Librarian may be recruited from students of health education; Physical 
Therapist, Exercise Therapist, and Occupational Therapist may be students 
of health and physical education who have branched off to specialize in 
these fields. 

The health profession is relatively young and individuals with varied 
preparation are in this field. Students planning to seek employment will 
find that undergraduate and graduate preparation are now required. 
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On the undergraduate level, the student who majors in health education 
acquires a well-rounded background in the natural and social sciences, in- 
cluding courses in biology, chemistry, bacteriology, nutrition, psychology, 
education, hygiene, and public health. At Brooklyn College, this curricu- 
lum leads to a B.S. in Health Education. 

It is important for the undergraduate to appreciate that relatively few 
positions in this field are available without graduate specialization. In a 
few of the positions mentioned, training for an additional year following a 
two year course of study in college prepares the student for employment. 

In most fields, however, the college degree is the basic requirement, with 
a year or more of post-graduate study at an approved school of public 
health leading to the degree of Master of Public Health or a degree in 
health education from an approved graduate school. 

Pamphlets on job descriptions and qualifications have been prepared by 
the American Public Health Association, and a “Health Career Guidebook” 
has been published by the National Health Council. It is suggested that 
the interested student make use of these helpful booklets which are avail- 
able from the counselors in the Departments of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation and in the Brooklyn College Library. 

Salary will vary with type of position and experience of individual. 
Average range is $4,000 to $9,000. 


ee ee 








Results Are Stimulating 


The publications available at the 
present time have had several rela- 
tively unanticipated results through- 
out the College. 


First, they have stimulated de- 
partments which previously had not 
thought of such devices of provid- 
ing information to consider their 
own special needs. 


Second, the publications have ob- 
jectified the ideas and policies of 
some departments so far as voca- 
tional information is concerned. 
That is, in any department there are 
a notable variety of views regard- 
ing the meaning of the discipline 
and its contribution to college stu- 
dents. The publications have en- 
couraged departments to come to 
some agreement on just what they 
consider their vocational contribu- 
tion to be—in addition to the liberal 
arts validity of their offerings. The 
student obviously benefits through 
consistent and coherent advice. 


Third, the Committee on Career 
Publications has become for the 
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entire College a general depository 
for stimulation and standard setting 
in the area of career publications. 
The value of such an all-college 
committee is clear, although its 
work also must be coordinated with 
the activities of other College agen- 
cies, such as the Placement Office 
and the specifically assigned coun- 
selors within departments. 

The development of additional 
departmental publications will con- 
tinue. Several are in various stages 
of finality. There is developing 
the possibility of preparing a gen- 
eral, introductory, all-college pub- 
lication which will be directed to 
students early in their college life. 

Later, review might be made of 
the use in the College of the voca- 
tional guidance materials which. 
have not originated within the Col- 
lege in order to determine whether 
the wisest use is being made of such 
materials. Also, the obligation of 
the College to the high schools 
from which the bulk of its students 
are derived for the supplying of 
vocational information relevant to 
the College may be analyzed. 
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A NEW ERA 


for Engineering Technicians 


by THEODORE P. VASSALLO 


VER THE YEARS the relation- 
O ship of engineering technicians 
to professional engineers and skilled 
workers has not been clearly under- 
stood by most secondary school 
pupils, teachers, parents, and per- 
sonnel workers. 

Some people associate techni- 
cians with professional engineers 
while many consider them as skilled 
craftsmen. Others characterize 
them as a separate and distinct 
group of workers who are classified 
as semi-professional and hold a posi- 
tion between the professional engi- 
neer and the skilled worker. In 
fact, they are viewed in so many 
different ways that the real signifi- 
cance of their place in industry is 
often confused and many times 
totally overlooked. 


Job Titles of Technicians 


Engineering technicians are a 
comparatively new group of semi- 
professional workers who have been 
designated by a wide variety of job 
titles. Their specific job titles and 
duties vary from industry to indus- 
try and with the product and serv- 
ices of the manufacturing concern 
they are employed in. Some of the 
more common titles used are engi- 
neering aides, engineering assist- 
ants, engineering associates, staff 
associates, technical assistants, tech- 
nical specialists, scientific aides, 
laboratory aides, and laboratory 
assistants. 


THEODORE P. VAssALLo is Director 
of Guidance at the Technical Insti- 
tute, Temple University, in Phila- 
delphia. 
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Nature of Their Work 


In the organizational plan of 
many industries today, technicians 
are generally classified into two dis- 
tinct groups. The distinction is 
based largely on the job skills re- 
quired and the type of work they 
are expected to accomplish. 

One group of technicians is con- 
cerned with job duties which are 
predominately vocational in nature 
and involves primarily the use of 
manual skills. They perform highly 
specialized tasks like testing, in- 
specting, installation, operation, 
maintenance, servicing, building, 
construction, and fabrication of all 
types of equipment. These tech- 
nicians are chiefly known by speci- 
fic job titles like technical aides, 
laboratory technicians, technical 
specialists, laboratory aides, labora- 
tory assistants, scientific aides, and 
production technicians. 

On the other hand, there are 
those who perform job duties which 
are more directly related to engi- 
neering work. They work with 
professional engineers as members 
of an engineering or scientific team 
in planning, research, design, and 
development of many products and 
often assist with teaching, supervis- 
ing, and instructing less-skilled per- 
sonnel. Those performing these 
jobs are commonly referred to as 
engineering aides, engineering as- 
sistants, engineering associates, staff 
associates, and research technicians. 


Changing Role of Technicians 


The early technicians performed 
job duties which emphasized the 
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use of mechanical aptitudes and 
skills. As industry recognized their 
real potential, there was a marked 
change in the responsibilities as- 
signed to them. 

Today, there is a tendency to 
utilize technicians in positions 
which require a wider application 
of engineering abilities and less 
emphasis on manual practical skills. 
Consequently, it is common prac- 
tice in many industries for tech- 
nicians to perform job duties that 25 
years ago were responsibilities of 
professional engineers. An excel- 
lent example of the changing role 
of technicians can be found in the 
electronics industry. 

During the period following 
World War II, electronic techni- 
cians were chiefly employed in 
practical jobs which required 
mostly manual skills. One of the 
most common jobs held by them 
was concerned with installation, 
testing, repairing, servicing, and 
production of radio, television, and 
other electronic equipment. They 
were required to detect and deter- 
mine the trouble in a piece of elec- 
tronic gear and to test and check 
their diagnosis by using various 
testing instruments. They would 
then make certain adjustments and 
replace any defective parts if neces- 
sary. 

In manufacturing plants, the 
main duties of electronic technicians 
involved inspecting, testing, opera- 
tion, building, and construction of 
various types of equipment and 
their component parts. 

The technicians working in the 
laboratory were chiefly concerned 
with building experimental models 
from circuit diagrams and making 
certain required tests and measure- 
ments on them. 

In telecasting and broadcasting 
studios, they were employed as 
cameramen or as transmitter opera- 


tors of the station’s transmitter. 
Those who had sufficient training 
and skill would be capable of main- 
taining and repairing the station’s 
transmitter and other electronic 
equipment. 

The progress and advancement 
made by the electronics industry in 
recent years has created a need for 
a better trained technician. The 
research and development of elec- 
tronic calculators, high speed dig- 
ital computers, guided missiles, 
transistors, and micro-wave relay 
systems requires a more qualified 
technician than was employed pre- 
viously. 

Accordingly, there is a greater 
demand for technicians to work in 
engineering departments and _ re- 
search laboratories as engineering 
assistants where they assist engi- 
neers in performing experiments 
and tests on experimental equip- 
ment and with basic preliminary 
problems of research, design, and 
development. They also help pro- 
duction engineers in planning and 
maintaining the quality control so 
necessary in the development and 
manufacturing of complex elec- 
tronic products. In field jobs, many 
electronic technicians are employed 
as technical representatives (Tech 
Reps), field engineers, and factory 
service specialists. 

Other technicians work with en- 
gineers to solve complex mathe- 
matical problems on data process- 
ing machines and on high speed 
digital computers. Because these 
technicians have an excellent math- 
ematical background, they are ca- 
pable of preparing some problems 
to be solved on electronic com- 
puters. Some of them are required 
to operate the computer and are 
responsible for deriving certain 
mathematical expressions. They 
often assist the engineer to analyze 
and evaluate results of the data 
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processed and frequently help to 
prepare any necessary reports. 


Training of Technicians 


In the past, a large number of 
technicians, like engineers, were 
trained on-the-job in industry. 
Some received their formal prepara- 
tion in the armed forces while 
others attended technical high 
schools or privately owned tech- 
nical institutes. 

Today, there is a growing tend- 
ency for universities and _ other 
institutions of higher learning to 
offer technical training in either 
a technical institute, a junior, or a 
community college. 

The content of the technical cur- 
ricula was originally planned and 
organized to combine mechanical 
aptitudes and skills, with little at- 
tention being given to science or 
mathematics. However, within re- 
cent years, there have been sev- 
eral pertinent changes made in the 
instructional programs. 

The new programs reveal a 
greater emphasis on the application 
of science and mathematics as re- 
lated to a specific technological 
field. In many instances, English 
and liberal arts courses are included 
in the programs of study by junior 
and community colleges to round 
out the technician’s background. 

These _ institutions frequently 
grant the associate degree in tech- 
nology or associate in engineering 
upon graduation. This degree is 
equivalent to approximately one- 
half the number of semester hours 
of credit usually required for a 
bachelor of science degree in engi- 
neering. 

While the curriculum content 
still varies from school to school, 
there is evidence of certain char- 
acteristics common to all programs 
of study. First, the programs are 
generally technological in content 
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based upon fundamental principles 
of mathematics and applied sci- 
ence. The main emphasis is placed 
on the ability to utilize these sci- 
entific principles in solving prob- 
lems of research, design, develop- 
ment, and production methods in 
industry. 

Second, they generally cover the 
same subject areas as those offered 
by engineering schools. However, 
they are usually more intensive and 
specialized and less theoretical in 
nature than professional engineer- 
ing courses. 

Third, these programs are fre- 
quently shorter in length requiring 
from two to three years to complete 
and are essentially terminal rather 
than preparatory programs. 


The Employment Outlook 


Employment prospects for engi- 
neering technicians should continue 
to be excellent during the coming 
years. The more discoveries and 
progress made in industry, the 
greater becomes the need for tech- 
nically trained personnel. 

It is estimated that by 1975, 75 
per cent more professional and tech- 
nical personnel and 25 per cent 
fewer laborers will be needed to 
keep the wheels of industry mov- 
ing forward. 

Also, the shortage of engineers 
and other professionally trained 
personnel is expected to continue 
for some time. This creates a 
greater demand for technicians 
since it generally requires three to 
five technicians to one engineer for 
industry to function effectively. 

Furthermore, as industry recog- 
nizes technicians’ potential, they 
will be utilized to a greater degree 
in several positions presently held 
by engineers in order to make more 
efficient use of professional engi- 
neers. 
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“The Importance of 





“BODY” LANGUAGE 





is mail 


by THOMAS A. ROUTH 


N A CLINICAL counseling setting, 
the basic method by which feel- 
ings and attitudes are transmitted 
is through the medium of words. 
Normally, we communicate with 
one another through the verbal 
skills of language. However, feel- 
ings, attitudes, and emotional reac- 
tions also can be communicated by 
more simple, direct, non-verbal 
means. 

This method of communicating 
with people, brought into promi- 
nence by Freud, is known as “or- 
gan” or “body” language. Essen- 
tially, it is a nonconscious method of 
communication between people. As 
a specialized counseling technique, 
it is frequently overlooked. Its 
proper use and interpretation, how- 
ever, can be of extreme importance 
to counselors in properly relating 
to clients. 

By “body” language is meant 
the manner and method of com- 
municating attitudes, feelings, and 
emotional reactions without using 
words. The inflection used, qual- 
ity of voice, shading, tone, the way 
in which a counselor phrases ques- 
tions—these are important factors 
to be considered in counseling. 

The ultimate end to be served 
is to place clients at their ease. 
Many counselors try to accomplish 
this by excessive verbiage, over- 


Tuomas A. Routu is Counselor, 
Florida Council for the Blind, Tampa, 
Florida. 
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looking the fact that the client is 
making an appraisal of them by 
the way they conduct themselves 
as people. Much of this communi- 
cation takes place without language. 

In working with clients, the 
counselor has to rely not only on 
meaningful verbal and sensory cues, 
but he should be equally cognizant 
of the important role that “body” 
language may assume in a counsel- 
ing relationship. If the counselor 
allows the feelings, attitudes, and 
emotional reactions of the client to 
arouse him emotionally, the objec- 
tivity of the relationship may be 
destroyed. 

If this happens, the counselor 
may begin to develop counter-feel- 
ings. As a result, counseling will 
be doubly difficult because instead 
of having one feeling problem (the 
client’s) there will be two (the 
client’s and the counselor’s). 


Non-Verbal Means Necessary 


The importance of all kinds of 
non-verbal communication should 
not be underestimated. While a 
counselor should work with a client 
within the bounds of an emotionally 
supporting relationship in an at- 
mosphere that is permissive and 
client-centered, still, he should 
realize that the client is reading his 
every act, and developing his own 
set of feelings and attitudes. Ges- 
tures and mannerism’s, then, are 
capable not only of producing feel- 
ings, but counter-feelings as well. 
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Every individual has certain es- 
sential emotional needs which may 
become apparent in a counseling 
setting. It is the counselor who 
must fill these emotional needs to 
some degree. 

The emotional needs of the per- 
sonality are seen in a person’s need 
to feel safe and secure; to feel 
loved, wanted, and accepted; to feel 
important, significant, and worth- 
while. It is not enough that a man 
academically know that he has 
these basic emotional needs. He 
must also feel that they are being 
filled adequately. 

If his emotional needs are not 
being adequately met, or, if there 
is a serious threat that they will be 
either unmet, seriously threatened, 
or deprived, the client will present 
a problem in human relations. In 
the final analysis, many of the cli- 
ent’s problems are occasioned by 
the fact that he does not have the 
necessary insight, awareness, and 
understanding of what basically 
constitutes good and effective hu- 
man relations. 

The use of “body” language by 
an adequately motivated counselor, 
can communicate to the client the 
fact that his emotional needs will 
be partially filled in the counseling 
setting. If a client feels unsure of 
himself, if he feels that he will not 
be safe, well handled, or even 
“liked” by the counselor, no great 
degree of emotional support can be 
given to him. 


Voice, Gestures Important 


“Body” language is a highly ef- 
fective emotional tool which some 
counselors often fail to judiciously 
employ. Many of the emotional 
conflicts causing human relation- 
ship problems stem more from the 
tone of the voice used, than any 
other single factor. Counselors, 
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then, should try to develop a pleas- 
ant tone of voice to create confi- 
dence, understanding, and rapport. 
If strong feelings, attitudes, and 
emotional reactions may be elicited 
from the tone of the voice, perhaps 
even greater feeling patterns can 
arise from such factors as gestures, 
smiles, frowns, grimaces, and the 
like. 

An example of “body” language 
can be seen in intuition so com- 
monly described as a “sixth sense.” 
Much of what is labeled intuition 
is not any psychic type of extra 
sensory perception at all. Rather, 
it is an awareness of sensitiveness 
to “body” language. 

If a person lives with another 
person for a long period in an inti- 
mate day by day association, each 
person becomes consciously aware 
of the moods, mannerisms, charac- 
teristics, and habits of the other 
person. One can almost uncon- 
sciously perceive the way in which 
the other will react, based on past 
experiences. The look in the eyes, 
the set of the mouth, the flare of 
the nostril’s, the sneer, frown, up- 
turned lip, the way in which the 
hands are used, the gait, stance, or 
walk—these factors help to com- 
municate feelings, attitudes, and 
emotional reactions between peo- 
ple. Few, if any, actual words are 
used. Yet, the client is reading the 
counselor’s every act and word in 
an effort to determine if his own 
emotional needs will be at least 
partially met in the counseling set- 
ting. 


. Emotions Show Early 


Almost everyone is born into this 
world in an atmosphere of tension 
and anxiety. The very process of 
birth is an intense one. During 
infancy most of a person’s emotional 
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needs are filled by someone else. 
As the child’s needs are filled, how- 
ever, and as he experiences the 
feeling of being accepted, signifi- 
cant, and safe, his basic anxiety 
becomes considerably less. 


In the first year or two of life 
the child depends absolutely on 
non-verbal communication. - He 
does not understand words. He 
can, however, tell how people feel 
about him by the tone of their 
voices and by the way they touch 
him. Children very often can tell 
if an adult is lying to them or try- 
ing to cover up with mere words 
something that will hurt them. We 
are familiar with the crying infant 
who will continue to cry when 
picked up by one adult, but who 
stops crying when picked up by 
another adult. The infant knows 
subconsciously that he is more safe 
and secure with the second indi- 
vidual. This is “body” language 
in action. 

Any child can sense from non- 
verbal cues when he is liked, or 
when he is not safe with an adult. 
This is one of the basic reasons for 
being completely honest with all 
children. This is the primary rea- 
son why an emotionally insecure 
client can trust the sincere coun- 
selor and feel safer in his hands, 
than when the counselor tries to 
“hoodwink” him and he senses it. 


Communication, then, can take 
place without the use of words. 
The way in which a counselor uses 
“body” language often tells a client 
a great deal about him. The coun- 
selor can create feelings, attitudes, 
and emotional reactions in the cli- 
ent. The proper use of “body” 
language may serve to create a 
lasting impression as to the kind 
of man the counselor is. 

Precisely how are these feeling 
tones communicated non-verbally? 
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Imagine that you are an anxious, 
nervous, fearful, emotionally inse- 
cure client. If the counselor ap- 
proaches you with a hurried, pre- 
occupied, bored expression and 
manner, you probably would per- 
ceive this, and the ensuing rela- 
tionship would be damaged. 


Emotional Tools Necessary 


The counselor has to cope with 
the client’s feelings which may be 
so strong that they cannot be han- 
dled with strictly intellectual tools. 
We need emotional tools to handle 
an emotional job. No counselor 
can argue a client out of his feel- 
ings, because feelings do not re- 
spond to logic or argumentation. 

The emotional tool, then, most 
readily available to counselors is 
found in the type and quality of 
relationship which they personally 
build with their clients. It is a 
relationship that is warm, trusting, 
permissive, and client-centered. It 
is one in which enough freedom 
prevails to enable the client to feel 
sufficiently free to discuss his feel- 
ings and attitudes. 

However, the client does not 
always consciously assume his role 
because his conscious mind may be 
unable to meet fully his emotional 
needs. His unconscious mind, then, 
initiates a pattern of behavior to as- 
sure the successful meeting of the 
needs. 

Since feelings and attitudes are 
exchanged in counseling, they may 
set up counter-feelings in the coun- 
selor. It is necessary, then, for 
the counselor to recognize and con- 
trol his own feelings and counter- 
feelings. He can accomplish this 
more effectively by helping the 
client to verbalize his own feelings 
and counter-feelings. Such a verbal 
catharsis may clear the way for a 
more intelligent and realistic man- 
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agement of the counseling relation- 
ship. 


Body Language Helps 


The counselor should never for- 
get that the client is making judg- 
ments about the way he handles 
and conducts himself as a person 
and from the way he treats the 
client as a person. This is why a 
client’s feelings must be handled in 
ways other than intellectual. 


The counselor must mobilize 


from within themselves a sincere 
concern for the emotions and feel- 
ings of clients about their prob- 
lems or an anxious client may sense 
the deceit. The counselor cannot 
afford to think of these emotional 
tools simply as tricks. 

Until a counselor can sincerely 
communicate with the client with 
verbal and “body” language that 
he will be secure, respected, and 
accepted as a person with feelings 
and attitudes, no attempt at coun- 
seling should be made. 











(uidance Center Report to Students 














by BOCES GUIDANCE CENTER STAFF* 





f ip HELP them really use their 
counseling center visit, the fol- 
lowing report is sent to each of the 
students served by the Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services, 
First Supervisory District, West- 
chester County, New York. 


* The Board of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services staff consists of C. C. 
Dunsmoor, director; Charles F. Combs 
psychologist; J. Chandler Campbell 
and Corinne E. Gately, counselors; 
Louise H. Johnstone, psychometrist; 
and Robert L. Mooren, study skills 
specialist. 
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Now in its sixth year of opera- 
tion, the BOCES Guidance Center 
has provided special testing and 
counseling services for more than 
4,500 students. Approximately 
950 students are expected at the 
Center this year. 


HOW YOUR GUIDANCE CENTER 
REPORT MAY HELP YOU 


“Know thyself,” said Socrates. This 
advice, given nearly 2,400 years ago, 
is just as good today. It is doubtless 
even more important now in this most 
interesting, yet somewhat complex, 
world in which we live. 

You recently spent a day at the 
Guidance Center taking a number of 
tests recommended by your School 
Counselor and the counselor at the 
Center who worked with you. This 
was done so that you might gain addi- 
tional information regarding your rela- 
tive strengths and limitations—so that 
you may Know and understand your- 
self better. 
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The tests you took were the kinds 
which show how your ability to 
achieve and your achievement to date 
compare with those of other young 
people of your own age and grade, or 
which compare your vocational inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and traits with those of 
other people. All of these tests are 
based upon sound scientific principles 
and extensive research by those who 
made them. 

The report may indicate to you new 
interests, aptitudes, or strengths that 
were previously unknown to you or of 
which you were perhaps only dimly 
aware. 

On the other hand, the report may 
point out “areas of caution,” and in- 
vite careful study before you proceed 
with present educational and voca- 
tional plans, because it indicates you 
may have certain limitations. 

The report may confirm what you’ve 
already known by providing additional 
data which verify the choice you have 
made-—this is helpful, too. 

The report may be the means of 
“putting you wise to yourself,” and of 
stimulating you to “get on the beam,” 
both in school and out. A person with 
a clearly-defined goal usually does 
better than one without such a goal. 

The report may aid you in gaining 
admission to the college of your 
choice. The school counselor some- 
times forwards a copy of it to the col- 





lege when he sends your transcript of 
school marks and recommendations. 

The report may help you to locate 
more easily the kind of job you want 
because you will have a better idea of 
the type of work you can do best and 
which you would like most to do. 

We must recognize that there are 
limitations to these tests—that they 
cannot be expected to give you all the 
answers. Your report should not be 
expected to “pinpoint” a specific voca- 
tion for you. However, it can very 
often “direction-point” to types of jobs 
and fields of work for which your inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and achievements will 
qualify you well. 

You should not be distressed if the 
report does not show exactly what you 
thought it would, since all of us have 
shortcomings of one sort or another. 
For instance, liabilities which you have 
may oftentimes be minimized or cor- 
rected if you are fully aware of them 
and their implications. Likewise, your 
best abilities and other personal assets 
may be better developed into real 
strengths if they are known and clearly 
understood early enough in life. 

Every individual should have a sin- 
cere desire to know himself and to do 
the best he can with the resources and 
opportunities which he has. The 
Guidance Center Report is prepared 
to help you do just that. 

—The Guidance Center Staff 


New 14-Packet Guidance Service Established 


Careers is a new guidance service under the direction of Ray M. Hand- 


ville, editor and publisher, Largo, Fla. 


Mr. Handville was formerly asso- 


ciated with Chronicle Guidance Publications of Moravia, N. Y. 
This year the service provides 32 career-briefs, 32 career-brief posters, 
8 career-subject posters, 4 career-interest posters, 12 career-data posters, 


8 career-guidance indexes, and 50-70 career reprints. 
price is $28 per year, free sample on request. 


The subscription 
Single copies and yearly 


subscriptions to some of the separate services are available. 
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If we are to have genius we must put up with the inconvenience 
of genius, a thing the world will never do; it wants geniuses, but 
would like them just like other people. 
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PROJECTIVE TESTING 


in the Counseling Process 


by JOSEPH J. MOTTO and ROBERT D. KING 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to 
present some thoughts regard- 
ing a technique for making more 
effective use of projective test data 
in the vocational counseling process. 
It is recognized that many voca- 
tional counseling centers do not 
possess the resources necessary to 
do projective testing for even a 
small portion of their counselees. 
It appears from experience, how- 
ever, that vocational counseling 
agencies which do have the testing 
service available to them have failed 
to exploit this valuable source of 
information about the psychologi- 
cal life of the counselee. 

One of the reasons for this failure 
is the difficulty counselors experi- 
ence in communicating to the ex- 
aminer the specific areas they would 
like investigated. Insofar as the 
counselor is unable to _ identify 
these areas, it logically follows that 
the resulting psychological report 
may seem too broad or too general 
to be put to meaningful use in the 
counseling process. 

This is illustrated by the com- 
plaint of examining psychologists 
that the failure of the referrant to 
indicate in detail the purpose of 
the examination inevitably resulted 
in failure to meet the needs of 
counselors. In turn, counselors 
complained that the results of psy- 


Josepu J. Morro is Consulting Psy- 
chologist, Saint Joseph’s Retreat, Dear- 
born, Michigan, and Rosert D. Kinc 
is Counseling Psychologist, Wayne 
State University Student Center, De- 
troit. 
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chological reports failed to justify 
the time, expense, and inconveni- 
ence involved. In short, it ap- 
peared that the problem was mainly 
a matter of communication. 

Evaluation of this problem in- 
cluded subjective analyses of two 
hundred projective test reports and 
several meetings with examining 
psychologists. As a result of these 
experiences, it was felt that com- 
munication could be facilitated if 
the counselor were to state as spe- 
cifically as possible the questions 
about the client which seemed to 
need answering. 

These experiences resulted in the 
outlining of a technique which con- 
sists of the development of the spe- 
cific information which the refer- 
rant desires to obtain from the psy- 
chological examination, in the form 
of specific questions. This tech- 
nique was then put into use on a 
trial basis in a counseling agency 
where the projective battery usu- 
ally consisted of the Rorschach 
test, the Thematic Apperception 
Test, various Sentence Completion 
tests, and the Draw-a-Person. 

The concept which is intrinsic to 
the use of referral questions holds 
that the purpose of a written re- 
port of projective test findings is 
to communicate certain kinds of 
data regarding the psychological 
life of the counselee to specified 
individuals or groups. Precisely 
which aspects of personality func- 
tioning need to be reported depend 
upon what the counselor believes 
he has to know in the individual 
counseling situation. 
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In operation, the use of referral 
questions consists of the formula- 
tion by the counselor of the spe- 
cific information he desires to ob- 
tain from the examination in the 
form of questions. These ques- 
tions are given to the examining 
psychologist before the examination 
is conducted. Actual experience 
with this technique has demon- 
strated several values to the refer- 
ring counselor as well as to the 
projective tester. The adequate 
formulation of the questions re- 
quires the counselor to examine his 
own thinking to discover the facts, 
e.g., client’s interview behavior, 
anamnestic data, vocational test 
performance, which resulted in con- 
cluding that it would be desirable 
to obtain the depth of personality 
evaluation possible with protective 
techniques. 

In the process of formulating the 
questions, counselors find them- 
selves crystallizing their own think- 
ing about the problems presented 
by a particular counselee. More 
than one counselor reports that the 
need for projective test data van- 
ished during the process of formu- 
lating referral questions. 

Examining psychologists __re- 
ported that the referral questions 
were of value to them in the process 
of integrating projective test find- 
ings into the case history material 
of the counselee. They felt, too, 
that the questions answered their 
problem of what to select from the 
wealth of material resulting from 
the testing and from the infinity of 
statements that could be made in 
the psychological report. This 
problem of selectivity in reporting 
is emphasized by Klopfer’s! scheme 
of suggested contents of a Rors- 


*Klopfer, Bruno, et al. Develop- 
ments in’ the Rorschach Technique. 
New York, World Book Co., 1954, 
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chach report, which lists nine cate- 
gories under the one general area 
of “Intellectual Factors in Func- 
tioning.” 

Examining psychologists felt the 
use of the referral questions made 
it possible to exchange ideas which 
enhanced the examiner’s and the 
referring counselor’s understanding 
of the personality dynamics of the 
individual involved. When re- 
ferral questions were used, it was 
observed that the counselor and 
the examiner were more inclined 
to meet after the report was writ- 
ten to discuss in greater detail the 
relationship of projective data to 
the goals of counseling with a par- 
ticular individual. 

Early in the implementation of 
the use of referral questions, it was 
thought that the kinds of questions 
formulated by individual counselors 
would certainly be unique to each 
counselee. A review of the ques- 
tions formulated by four counselors 
over a one-year period indicated 
that, in addition to the questions 
unique to the individual case, a 
group of questions recurred with 
surprising frequency. The five 
questions reported below represent 
aspects of personality functioning 
which were of concern in most 
counseling situations. 


Recurring Referral Questions 


1. What personality characteris- 
tics prevent the counselee from 
maximal exploitation of his intel- 
lectual abilities? 

2. To what extent is the coun- 
selee capable of self-evaluations 
which will result in ego-involve- 
ment in a program commensurate 
with his abilities and his experi- 
ential background? 

3. To what extent is the coun- 
selee capable of making judgments 
based on an adequate evaluation 
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of reality as related to the mainte- 
nance of adaptive behavior? 

4. Are the values he assigns to 
work activities such that it could be 
assumed he possesses stable goals 
which will make it possible for him 
to maintain goal-orientation during 
the course of training? 

5. To what extent is he capable 
of accepting circumstances which 
cause him inconvenience and pre- 
vent him from the inappropriate 
expression of impulses? 


Excerpts of Test Responses 


The following test report excerpts 
illustrate the kinds of responses 
which have been obtained to the 
above referral questions. 

To question 1: The deficit due 
to organicity is manifest by some 
loss of the ability to shift set in 
dealing with more complex visual- 
motor phenomena. There is some 
weakness in rote memory, and in 
the more complex type of situa- 
tions there is some loss of the abil- 
ity to abstract. However, he does 
not have this difficulty unless situa- 
tions become complex. Even when 
faced with complexity, he possesses 
some degree of recoverability and 
does not become disorganized. 

To question 2: The results sug- 
gest a careless indifference toward 
conventional expectations and re- 
alities. Perceptions are dominated 
and distorted by inner demands; he 
feels that he has to submit and do 
what others expect of him. Then 
he resents the demands that are 
made on him and reacts with a 
sort of childish obstinacy. Since 
the expression of this hostility is 
too threatening for him, he covers 
it with a blandness and a super- 
ficial show of cooperation. 


To question 3: He tends to give 
up prematurely when, with en- 
couragement, he would have been 
able to succeed. This implies a 
tendency to underestimate his ca- 
pacity; he lacks self-confidence. He 
focuses attention on surface appear- 
ances and makes a good show. He 
is inclined to deal with the super- 
ficial and it is difficult for him to 
pay attention to more than one 
thing at a time, covering this with 
an intellectual facade. 

To question 4: Strong achieve- 
ment drives were relatively absent. 
While he would like a lot of money, 
his responses indicate that he would 
like to achieve this goal without 
experiencing any inconvenience, as 
in inheriting a fortune. It is diffi- 
cult for him to organize work or 
to establish adequate direction in 
terms of attitudes which would 
enable him to function effectively. 

To question 5: Ambiguous situa- 
tions produce a guarded evasive- 
ness in this man; in these situations, 
he functions most poorly. Energies 
which might have been directed 
toward creative and spontaneous 
activity are used instead to main- 
tain ego defenses. This results in 
a tendency to be too controlled, 
with rigid vigilance over feelings. 

It is recognized that the kinds 
of referral questions developed 
would be strongly influenced by the 
characteristics of the client popu- 
lation involved, and that the ques- 
tions would vary in terms of the 
needs of a particular agency. The 
use of referral questions would ap- 
pear to be just as applicable in 
referrals for evaluations of various 
aspects of emotional adjustment 
and personality structure as for 
vocational counseling purposes. 
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The test of good manners is to put up pleasantly with bad ones. 


Spring, 1958 


WENDELL WILKIE 
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VOCATIONAL PLANNING 






for the Mentally Limited 


by DAVID WAYNE SMITH 


N A COMPLEX social order such 
I as ours there are many simple, 
routine tasks to perform. Because 
these jobs involve excessive repeti- 
tion they are too monotonous for 
people of average intelligence to 
perform creditably over any long 
period of time. 

Certain mentally limited persons 
constitute an excellent source of 
manpower to fill positions entailing 
these duties. Employment in a 
useful occupation is extremely im- 
portant to an individual's success 
in community life. Providing the 
retardate with social and vocational 
skills may enable him to become a 
contributing member of society 
rather than a burden. 


Meeting Youth’s Needs 
Educators have long professed 


the belief that all children, regard- 
less of mental or physical condition, 
have certain needs that must be 
satisfied, and the World Health 
Organization has stated [2] that the 
education of all youth, both normal 
and subnormal, should be the re- 
sponsibility of educational authori- 
ties. 

To accept these propositions in- 
volves setting up the machinery to 
implement them. In the formula- 
tion of objectives of a vocational 
program for the retardate, these 
predications must be carefully con- 
sidered. 


Davip Wayne Smith is Director of 
the Division of Special Education, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Arizona. 
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Recent trends, evidenced in the 
practices found in many school 
systems, uphold the belief that the 
needs of the child must determine 
the learning process. This is par- 
ticularly significant in determining 
learning goals for the mentally lim- 
ited. The vocational training pro- 
gram, then, for the mentally re- 
tarded person must involve place- 
ment in a job that will prove satis- 
fying and also contribute to the 
general welfare of the individual 
in relation to the community. If 
society desires to meet the needs 
of this group, it must provide the 
necessary facilities and the pro- 
grams. 


Planning the Program 


An example of well-planned vo- 
cational training for the mentally 
limited functions as a part of the 
Special Education program [1] in 
the public schools of Tucson (Ari- 
zona). The learning goals for this 
group are vocationally oriented, and 
adolescents assigned to this depart- 
ment follow a training schedule de- 
signed to give them practice in so- 
cial and vocational skills necessary 
for living and being productive in 
the community. 

Experience has shown that oc- 
cupational success without social 
proficiency is rare, so that the train- 
ing curriculum of the Tucson Sys- 
tem includes experiences designed 
to help these youth develop ade- 
quate responses for competent liv- 
ing. Providing activities that show 
a direct correlation between the 
principle and the goal is extremely 
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important to the success of this 
kind of an undertaking. 

In setting up learning goals for 
this group of the mentally deficient, 
the following objectives should be 
considered: 


eThe maximal development of 
mental capacities (fundamental 
processes ) . 

e The realization of optimum phys- 
ical health for more effective living. 
e The development of an adequate 
personality. 

e The acquisition of vocational skills 
for economic independence. 

e The development of social com- 
petence for personal adjustment in 
the community. 





e The development of ethical-moral 
standards and habits. 

e The development of recreational 
and leisure time activities for per- 
sonal enrichment. 


Selection of Trainees 


Selection of mentally limited in- 
dividuals for a vocational program 
should be based on the results of 
(a) psychological and neurological 
examinations, (b) observations by 
teachers and other school and com- 
munity personnel, and (c) com- 
plete analysis of the individual’s 
cumulative record. From the re- 
sults of this study, it should be 
possible to determine the extent 


These girls, as a part of their training for domestic service work, help 
prepare the food for the noon lunch served to the faculty and children in 


the Special Education Building. 
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to which the particular person 
could become proficient vocation- 
ally and socially. 

In general, boys and girls of 
chronological ages 16 to 18 years, 
whose mental development ranges 
from 8 to 12 years, are best suited 
for this kind of training. In addi- 
tion, these youngsters should pos- 
sess physical development and mo- 
tor coordination commensurate with 
those needed for proficiency on 
the task assigned. The training 
program must also emphasize the 
development of self-control, since 
success many times depends on the 
way the trainee reacts to the feel- 
ings of others. Activities included 





in the training program, then, must 
be based on the individual’s need 
to be socially skillful as well as vo- 
cationally competent. 


Areas of Employment 


The classroom activities made 
available to this group of the re- 
tarded must give actual experiences 
in performing the tasks expected on 
the job. A working relationship 
must be established between the 
school system and the employers, 
and the school-employer association 
must be one of mutual education. 
A partial list of some of the em- 
ployment areas for the mentally 
limited is included here: 


OOOO OP PPP PEEP PPP EPP PPE PPE PPP PPP PPP PPP PPPPPEPPPPPE 


Males 


1. Simple horticulture 
Gardening 
Nursey Helper 
Floral Shop Helper 
2. Simple Maintenance and Janitorial 
Duties 
3. Construction Work 
Laborer 
Painters Helper 
Hod Carrier 
Carpenters Helper 
Plumber Helper 
. Ranch Hand 
. Farm Labor 
. Helpers with Small Animals 
. Stock Control 
Inventory 
Sorting 
Stacking 
8. Carry Out Boys 
9. Commercial Laundry & Cleaning 


AD 
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Females 

1. Homemaking 
Domestics (maids ) 
Child Care 
Laundry 
Ironing 

. Nurses Aides 

. Restaurant Employees 
Waitress 
Kitchen Helpers 
Dishwashers 

. Industrial Kitchen 

. Sales Clerks (not involving sales- 

manship ) 

6. Garment Industry 
Routine Cutting 
Routine Stitching 

7. Clerical (routine ) 

8. Commercial Laundry 

9. Janitorial 

10. Stock 
Wrapping 


wn 
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Urban communities, having di- 
versified industry, are in a good 
position to develop training and 
placement plans for the retardate. 
This does not mean, however, that 
communities lacking these qualities 
should not undertake to develop 
similar programs. In those school 
systems where periodic placements 
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are large, and where the follow-up 
and conference load is excessive, the 
employment of a full-time person 
is essential. Individuals respon- 
sible for these services must be 
well trained, and have an under- 
standing of the problems of the 
mentally limited group. The Tuc- 
son system, previously discussed, 
has made this provision. 
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The sanding operation being per- 
formed by this mentally retarded 
trainee represents a part of his 
preparation to become a helper in a 
cabinet shop. 


Placement of Trainees 


Actual placement of a boy or 
girl must be based on extensive 
planning. The school must pro- 
vide a service for cooperating pros- 
pective employers that is of su- 
perior quality. These employers 
must be given adequate, frank in- 
formation concerning the capabili- 
ties of the trainee. Periodic place- 
ment officer-employer conferences 
are essential, and contribute much 
to the mentally limited persons 
success on the job. 

In addition to discussions with 
the trainee, frequent parent-inter- 
views are recommended, since these 
serve to keep the parent informed. 


Vocational Program Guideposts 


The following criteria might 
serve to guide a school system’s 
efforts in establishing a vocational 
planning program: 


e The duties of the particular job 
must be simple and routine, involv- 
ing only minor decisions. 

e The employer must be willing to 
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assist in the training program and 
recognize both the capabilities and 
the limitations of the trainee. 

eThe fellow employees must be 
willing to accept the retardate. 
They should be the type who will 
exert a positive influence on his 
development. 

e The parents must be willing to 
accept what the school is trying to 
accomplish. 

e The trainee must realize his ob- 
ligations toward his employer and 
fellow employees, and must want 
the job opportunity. 

e Teachers involved in the training 
program must be cognizant of the 
goals of the retardate. 

e Distances from the youngster’s 
home and the school must be con- 
sidered. 

e The legal limitations relative to 
the employment of youth must be 
recognized. 


Facets of Evaluation 


Determination of the success of 
a vocational program for the men- 
tally limited involves an examina- 
tion of employer reports, length of 
service records, success on the job, 
and the individual’s all-around con- 
tentment. Failure often involves 
such unforeseen complications as 
home environment, transportation 
difficulties, and unsuitable or pre- 
mature placement. 

It is essential, therefore, that in 
the assignment of an individual, 
due cognizance be taken of his ca- 
pabilities, preferences, and tem- 
perament. Also, the very practical 
problems of relative geographic lo- 
cation of the employer’s place of 
business, desires of the youngster’s 
parents, and requirements of the 
job itself. 
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by STUART H. GARFINKLE 


HE CHANCES that a woman will spend a substantial part of her lifetime 
‘Le paid jobs are so great today that training for jobs outside the home 
has become an important part of a girl’s education. In recent years, there 
has been an extremely rapid rise in the proportion of married women at 
work. Having children is the most important factor curtailing employment 
of women, but if today’s work patterns continue, a great many young 
women can expect to have jobs after their children are in school and 
should prepare for this eventuality. Altogether, about 3 out of 10 married 
women are currently employed; they comprise about 20 per cent of the 
Nation’s workers. 

It is important to note, however, that although more and more married 
women are entering the labor force, 7 out of 10 of them still do not work 
outside the home. In this country, women have traditionally been the 
homemakers and men the breadwinners. 

The work careers of most women begin at about age 17 or 18—at the 
time of graduation from high school. Although a few girls marry immedi- 
ately after high school and some go on to college, most of them go to work. 


* This is a condensation of the article which appeared in the December, 1957, 
The Occupational Outlook, a current supplement to the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. The Occupational Outlook, prepared in the Division of Manpower 
and Employment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, is for sale at the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the subscription price per year (4 issues) of $1 domestic, $1.25 foreign; per 
copy 30¢. 
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cal A job enables girls to support themselves and help their families, provides 
opportunities for social contacts, and makes it possible for them to save 
money for their future homes. 

Furthermore, in recent years young people have found it easy to get 
jobs because of generally favorable economic conditions and the relatively 
small numbers who have reached working age each year. Young women 
just out of high school have also been able to find work more easily because 
a high proportion of women in their early twenties leave their jobs to 
marry and have children. 





oF By age 20, half of all girls are married and some drop out of the labor 
4 force, but a majority continue to work to supplement their husbands’ in- 

comes and provide the extra money needed to establish a household and 
—~—) j to prepare for the arrival of children. The birth of children is by far the 


most important factor inducing women to stay at home. Most married 
women stop work when their first child arrives, and caring for young 
children continues to keep them in the home at least until the youngest 
child is in school. Even among women with preschool-age children, how- 
ever, as many as | in 7 work. 

Nowadays, many girls marry men who are still in college and they 
continue to work until their husbands get their degrees. This pattern | 
J developed after World War II, when large numbers of veterans were in | 
i 





colleges, and has continued. In 1956, about 30 percent of all men attend- 
ing college were married. 

There is a tendency these days to marry young, start having children a 
year or two after marriage, and to have succeeding children about 2 years 
apart. Most women, therefore, are younger when their families are com- 
pleted and their youngest children are in school than were women in their 


e mothers’ generation. Typically, the first child is born when the mother is 
e 22, the second at 25, and the third when the mother is 27. By their early 
e thirties, women who have only 2 or 3 children no longer have responsi- 
ut bility for the care of preschool-age children and can return to paid em- 
it ployment. Those who go back to work after their youngest child is in 
g school have been out of the labor force about 8 to 10 years, on the average. 
d The extent to which women return to work after the youngest child is 
d enrolled in school is indicated by the fact that the proportion of employed 
e women is more than twice as high among women with children of school 


age as among women with younger children. By age 45, relatively few 
women still have children who are under 5 years of age and they are 
therefore in a much better position to take jobs. Thirty-six percent of 
women at age 45 are at work—the same proportion as for women aged 25. | 
Other circumstances are beginning to occur at about age 45, which 

| 

| 
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e bring women into the work force. More and more women become widows 
> and some who are not well provided for must go to work. Almost 1 out 
of every 5 married women between the ages of 45 and 54 is widowed, 
divorced, or separated from her husband, ‘and well over half of these 
women work, for psychological as well as economic reasons. 


3 

f Although most girls expect, quite correctly, that they will marry and 
r have children, the fact remains that 1 out of 10 women will not marry. 
’ Single women generally work most of their lives. A girl who remains 


. single and begins a work career at age 20 will probably continue to work 
about 40 years—almost as long as men of the same age. Those who are not 
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married by age 35 are likely to remain single. They will probably work 
an additional 27 years. 

Girls who marry but have no children (about 1 out of 10 married 
women) are also likely to work a long time. A 20-year-old married woman 
without children can expect to work 31 years if she remains childless— 
some 9 years less than a single woman. By age 35, most childless married 
women are likely to remain childless and they can expect to work about 
20 years—some 7 years less than single women of the same age. The 
shorter work life of the married women is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that single women as a group are subject to more severe economic pres- 
sures than married ones. For example, married women are often able to 
stop work when minor disabilities occur or when they no longer feel like 
working, whereas single women must go on working to support them- 
selves. 

Married women with children—by far the largest group—have a con- 
siderably shorter work-life expectancy than either single women or child- 
less married women. If a girl begins a work career at 18, she can reason- 
ably expect to work for about 4 years—until she is married and her first 
child is born. If she resumes a work career at age 30, after her youngest 
child is in school (and almost a third of all mothers with children of school 
age work), she will probably be employed another 23 years. All of this 
adds up to a total expected working life of 27 years—some 15 years less 
than for single women and 18 years less than for men, but nevertheless a 
very substantial period representing about two-fifths of the average 
woman’s total life expectancy. 

Altogether, this study of working life patterns shows that most women 
will work for pay sometime during their lives and that many will spend 
the greater part of their lifetime at work. Contrary to the expectations of 
many high school girls, marriage in itself provides no assurance that they 
will not return to work in later years. They should, therefore, prepare 
themselves for the possibility of many years of employment. Careful 
career planning can produce thousands of dollars of additional income over 
a period of years, as well as a great deal of personal and job satisfaction. 
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What is a cynic? A man who knows the price of everything, and 
the value of nothing. 
Oscar WILDE 
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Liberty is always dangerous, but it is the safest thing we have. 
Harry EMERSON Fospick 
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People are always blaming their circumstances for what they are. 

I don't believe in circumstances. The people who get on in this 

world are the people who get up and look for the circumstances they 
want, and, if they can’t find them, make them. 

GrorcE BERNARD SHAW 
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A MINORITY REPORT ON: 


the SURGE to COLLEGE 


by MARVIN W. STRATE 


A‘ ASTONISHING STATISTIC with 
serious implications is that the 
college age group dropped at the 
rate of about a hundred thousand a 
year for ten years after 1946, while 
college enrollments rose to an all 
time high during this period. 

And the real impact on the col- 
leges has not yet begun to make 
itself felt. This will come when 
the war baby “bulge” begins to 
clamour for admission to college— 
any college—sometime after 1960 
[1]. 

While the college age group 
dropped a million, crowded condi- 
tions prevailed at many of our in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 
United States. Canada has experi- 
enced something of the same phe- 
nomenon, although with different 
dynamics. Relating to this occur- 
rence is the question of college 
readiness of those hordes already 
descending upon the colleges and 
universities. A recent study [2] 
gives cause for serious reflection. 


College Freshmen Report 


In Agatha Townsend’s study, 470 
freshmen of both sexes from 27 
colleges, both public and private in 
varying sizes and geographical loca- 
tions, responded anonymously to a 
checklist questionnaire and supple- 
mented this with written statements 
amplifying their views. The in- 
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vestigator suggests that these 470 
freshmen are representative of na- 
tionwide trends in enrollment. 

This is what she finds: Just 
about half of them will survive as 
graduating seniors. About half of 
the casualties will flunk out or drop 
college for reasons directly related 
to the educational system. A size- 
able proportion (20%) is seriously 
dissatisfied with college and doubt 
the value of their freshman pro- 
grams. 

Higher education presently is los- 
ing one out of two. What will the 
proportion be when the new war 
baby crop descends on defenseless 
higher education, products of a sec- 
ondary school system which evi- 
dently already produces the present 
high proportion of “losers” entering 
at the mid-century point [3]? 

These “losers” have had, for the 
most part, access to college prepara- 
tory curricula and some form of or- 
ganized counseling throughout high 
school years. Yet they are not pre- 
pared for the adult standards re- 
quired in college. 

The abrupt transition to inde- 
pendence and freedom, to the self- 
reliance expected of them in col- 
lege, comes as a severe shock and 
strain after the “group action” fos- 
tered through the previous twelve 
years of school. Apparently, our 
secondary schools are not preparing 
students, either through intellectual 
or extra-curricular activities, or 
counseling for the transition to col- 
lege. It would seem that all must 
share responsibility for failure. 
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Adjustment Realities Loom 


Since college is the goal of an 
increasing number of our “college 
age” population, increasing em- 
phasis will have to be placed on 
adequate preparation for the reali- 
ties of the situation they will en- 
counter. The greatest criticism of 
their preparation, or lack of it, 
leveled by the respondents in the 
Townsend study, was their inade- 
quate grounding in English, both 
reading and composition with a 
view to efficient use of language and 
the development of grammatical 
and stylist abilities. Any conclave 
of teachers of English in secondary 
schools will confirm this finding. 
They have been deploring this de- 
velopment for twenty years or more, 
so it should come as no surprise to 
hear it [4] from the mouths of the 
“product” themselves after they 
have been confronted with the adult 
world. 

The students themselves point up 
the need for achievement of greater 
facility in written work, with higher 
standards of study and performance 
being required during the years in 
secondary schools, if they are to 
have satisfying experiences in col- 
lege work. They report [5] that 
they are incapable of organizing 
written work, but more signifi- 
cantly, say they cannot organize 
time, freedom, work, and study in 
the new setting. 

They clearly indicate [6,7,8] that 
they were poorly prepared to face 
college responsibilities. They could 
not adjust to the real college level 
standards of broadened insights, 
clear thinking, and appreciation of 
a whole new world of ideas, and 
culture, and_ intellectual excite- 
ments. 

Many who experienced trouble 
in adjusting, after twelve years 
of “life adjustment” preparation, 


blame the uniform curriculum re- 
quired in many colleges, or they 
blame uninspiring and _ inexperi- 
enced instructors. What many of 
them are really saying, without 
knowing it themselves, is that they 
cannot cope with ideas and sub- 
jects which they must dig for them- 
selves. Nobody is giving it to them 
in pre-digested, homogenized form. 
They get it “straight,” the way the 
world gives it to them. 


College for All Doubled 


Many also say, quite clearly, that 
they should not have gone to col- 
lege in the first place. They may 
feel the need for the experience of 
“post-high-school” opportunities in 
a “college” setting, but they are not 
capable of achieving in a true col- 
lege environment which has stand- 
ards commonly accepted as being 
“college level.” Many eventually 
may achieve just such an experience 
as about half of the 470 freshmen 
seem to require. But it will not be 
college. 

The disturbing element is that, 
with swollen enrollments already 
upon colleges, “space” now being 
taken up by half of all entering 
freshmen will be “wasted.” This is 
partly an economic accident—more 
people somehow “afford” college. 
Sociological implications make it 
imperative for more and more chil- 
dren to go to college. 

Even with effective preparation, 
a great many would have trouble in 
making the transition. Without 
effective preparation, it is no won- 
der that the battle for survival in 
the rigorous college world should 
be lost by so many. With the 
myriad host of new students ex- 
pected, it is a sobering—even fright- 
ening picture. 

So much frustration cannot be a 
good thing for this nation. Teach- 
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St. Louis, the 1958 Convention City 








The St. Lovis Auditorium 
is only three blocks from 
= the Union Depot and within 

easy walking distance of a large 
number of St. Louis’ best hotels. It 
can be conveniently reached by 
surface cars, bus lines and service 

cors,and there are ample parking 

















A friend is one who is as willing to help you when you need it as 
Stuart W. KNIGHT 


when you do not. 
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“C\enioniTis” has been presented 
S to this counselor frequently 
enough to merit its consideration 
as a unique category of college 
student problems. 

The situation is something like 
this. The student coming to the 
Division of Testing and Guidance 
is an upper senior ready to graduate 
in one or two months. In City 
College he is likely to be from the 
School of Technology. He has re- 
ceived little or no personal counsel- 
ing during his stay at the college. 
He may have had one or two inter- 
views in his freshman year to dis- 
cuss entrance test scores and miay 
have taken interest tests and re- 
turned to discuss them. 


The Senior’s Problems 


In his senior year he presents 
several-dilemmas. He says, “I am 
about to graduate and I don’t know 
what kind of job to choose. Should 
it be in a large or a small industry? 
Suppose I take a job and it leads 
nowhere. Suppose I don’t like it. 
Are there any tests that will tell 
me how good I will be on a job? 
Should I go in for sales, or produc- 
tion, or maybe designing? Should 
I take a job at all? The draft will 
take me sooner or later. I have a 
girl, I wonder if I should get mar- 
ried now. Should I take a job in 
the city? I don’t feel I know too 
much about engineering. I wouldn’t 
be very useful to a firm. Maybe I 
should go another year for a mas- 
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ter’s degree. But I have only a C 
average; I probably couldn’t get 
into a graduate school. I really 
feel I should stay around home for 
at least five more years because I 
have a younger brother my parents 
are bringing up terribly and I could 
help him to grow up and not be so 
badly influenced by their mistakes.” 

These are real dilemmas for the 
student and he has no ready re- 
sources to resolve them. They are 
what we might call the “garden 
variety” of senior problems. 

On the other hand, there is the 
senior who says that he is failing 
examinations. He is not sleeping. 
Headaches, nausea, or other so- 
matic ills are devastating him. He 
is cutting classes. He has no social 
life. His fears are acute. He pre- 
sents a seriously disturbed situa- 
tion. For him the final examina- 
tions, graduation, and finding a 
job are precipitating events that 
bring to light some difficulties he 
has had for a long time. They 
overcome him to such an extent that 
he no longer is able to function 
efficiently. 

The counselor must decide 
whether intensive therapy is im- 
perative. If it is, then a contact 
may be made with the family to 
apprize them of the seriousness of 
the situation; or the family physi- 
cian may be contacted; or the stu- 
dent referred to a mental hygiene 
clinic for immediate help. Coun- 
seling to alleviate such acute diffi- 
culties would not be advisable in 
the college setting. 

In this paper we shall concern 
ourselves only with the less severe 
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situations. What are students say- 
ing when they come to ask for help 
so late in their college career? 
What are the underlying factors 
that may be operating? 


The Reason for Problems 


The first assumption we can make 
is: the student is anxious. But 
why? He is going to graduate and 
most engineering students have jobs 
awaiting them without any special 
effort on their part. If he wants 
to marry, there will be salary 
enough to start married life. 

Rollo May indicates [1] that 
anxiety occurs when there are feel- 
ings of uncertainty and helpless- 
ness in the face of danger. Pepin- 
sky indicates [2] that anxiety is a 
state of tension produced in an 
organism by its inability to respond 
to drive evoking events. The in- 
dividual may have a repertoire of 
responses so limited that he cannot 
reduce the drive evoked by situa- 
tions new to him. 

Here is a student who for his 16 
years of schooling has been living 
a more or less dependent, protected 
life. He has an almost cloistered 
existence, if he chooses to make it 
so. His chief responsibility has 
been to make sufficient grades to 
pass his examinations. Provided 
for him have been housing, food, 
clothing, parental encouragement, 
and protection. Even if he had a 
summer job, he could always quit 
if he didn’t like it. 

Now he is confronted with a 
whole constellation of unknowns— 
dangers, actually. He must find a 
steady job and rely upon his own 
resources for survival; he is con- 
sidering marriage which entails 
many new experiences and respon- 
sibilities; he will have to leave 
home, perhaps even go far away 
to another city he has never seen. 
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He has no way of predicting how 
he will function in any one of these 
new situations—let alone in three 
or four of them. So he comes to 
the counselor for help. 


The Counselor’s Job 


The counselor can help the stu- 
dent consider the vocational and 
personal problems separately at 
first. Later the problems can be 
directly related to each other. 

Vocational problems can be ap- 
proached by discussing courses the 
student especially enjoyed. Inter- 
est tests will be of value in indicat- 
ing preferred activities. Hobbies 
should be considered. Vocational 
materials can be introduced to moti- 
vate him to do some independent 
reading for job information. It is 
surprising that many students have 
very limited knowledge of what is 
actually done in the area in which 
they plan their life work. 

After the reading has been done, 
a discussion of the student’s find- 
ings will be useful. By this time 
he will have attended one or two 
assemblies the placement office has 
conducted in which information is 
given on how to prepare résumés 
and how to be interviewed for a 
job. Placement officials will also 
give him literature on opportunities 
in various industries. 

However, there are some stu- 
dents who are so reluctant to move 
on into new experiences after grad- 
uation that they will not even at- 
tend the placement meetings. In 
this case the counselor may need 
to arrange for a personal interview 
with the placement director for the 
purpose of providing information 
the student has missed. 

Academic courses in preparation 
for a job seem to the student to be 
far removed from what is actually 
demanded in daily work routine. 
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He fears he will not have much to 
offer. Actually he may not have 
much to offer at present, as far as 
specifics are concerned. The coun- 
selor can help allay fears by indi- 
cating that anyone, no matter how 
well trained, will need a period of 
weeks or months to become ac- 
quainted with the specifics of a 
new job and that all companies 
provide for an orientation period 
for new staff members. 

Some students feel they will be 
stymied on the job. A discussion 
of how one may find additional 
tasks and other facets to a job will 
be helpful. For example: a gradu- 
ate in mechanical engineering went 
to work for the Navy Department. 
Soon it was found that he had 
had a course in contracts and very 
shortly he was consulted regarding 
some Navy purchases. Later he 
was regularly making trips to vari- 
ous industries to negotiate contracts. 


Personal problems may require 
additional interviews. If the stu- 
dent shows reluctance to leave 
home, if he wishes to assume the 
parents’ role in relation to a younger 
sibling, or if there are uncertain- 
ties about impending marriage, 
counseling to help him appraise 
and alleviate some of the anxieties 
will be necessary. 


Sometimes indicating that this is 
not an unusual situation, giving it 
a label such as “senioritis” provides 
a spring-board for the discussion on 
why there are anxieties at gradua- 
tion time. Sanford, in a study [3] 
on personality development through 
the college years, found that seniors 
as a group show more dissatisfac- 
tion with themselves, and more con- 
scious conflict about what to be 
than do freshmen. What distin- 
guishes seniors from freshmen is 
not the latter’s relative freedom 
from conflict and uncertainty, but 
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their greater narrowness and their 
greater dependence upon external 
definition and support. These are 
the very supports which seniors 
must give up, without having as 
yet found adequate replacements. 


Type of Counseling Needed 


Counseling for anxious seniors, 
therefore, must be informative and 
somewhat direct. It is of necessity 
of short duration. The counselor 
must take an active role in the re- 
lationship. Much vocational in- 
formation must be provided. In- 
terest and abilities must be closely 
scrutinized. Job experience must 
be evaluated. Goals will have to 
be analyzed and perhaps re-vamped 
to come within the range of abil- 
ities, interests, and personal qual- 
ifications. Plans for further educa- 
tion may have to be crystallized. 
In all of this informative effort, 
the student plays an active part. 

Counseling also must be per- 
sonal in nature, especially when 
help is needed in the discussion of 
marriage plans or family relation- 
ships. If the problems in this area 
seem handicapping to the extent 
that the student appears to be un- 
able to establish an independent 
status, then the counselor may 
point up these difficulties and urge 
further counseling after graduation. 
As always, the student will have to 
work out his own ultimate adjust- 
ment, with the counselor providing 
additional motivation and a non- 
threatening setting. 

And counseling must be sup- 
portive at this crucial time in the 
student’s career when passing 
grades must be maintained in the 
face of many anxieties. It is some- 
times helpful for him to find that 
he is not “peculiar” or essentially 
different from other seniors. There 
is good cause for him to feel inade- 
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quate when he is obliged to cope 
with so many unknowns. Most 
conscientious individuals do feel 
some inadequacy and _ concern 
when they are about to attempt 
new experiences which are destined 
to upgrade themselves. 

Problems presented by seniors 
are apt to be the most challenging 
ones a counselor deals with for so 
much must be attempted in a short 
time. If the individual can be 
aided in reaching a decision on just 
one of his dilemmas, this may free 


him enough to continue’ un- 
hampered in working on the others. 
This is real progress in overcoming 
senioritis. 
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We act as though comfort and luxury were the chief requirements 
of life, when all that we need to make us really happy is something 


to be enthusiastic about. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
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You have not lived a perfect day, even though you have earned 
your money, unless you have done something for someone who will 


never be able to repay you. 
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EMBERS of the Guidance In- 
formation Review Service 
are: Wilma Bennett, Covina Union 
High School, California; Irene Felt- 
man, New Haven State Teachers 
College; Dean Hummell, Ohio State 
Department of Education; Ward 
Leis, Pasadena City Schools; Rich- 
ard Rundquist, University of Kan- 
sas; Robert Shosteck, B’nai B'rith 
Vocational Service Bureau; Buford 
Stefflre, Michigan State University; 
and Harold Munson (Chairman), 
New York State Department of 
Education. 
Each item listed has been classi- 
fied and coded in accordance with 
the following system: 


Type of Publication 
A—Career fiction 
B-—Biography 
C—Occupational monograph 
D—Occupational brief 


CONSERVATION WORK 


“Current Occupational Literature 


peas eseseaesesesesesesesesescoeke by Guidance Information Review Servic 





@ §e6eSeSeSc5: 


E—Occupational abstract 
F—Occupational guide 
G—Job series 
H—Business and industrial descrip- 
tive literature 
I—Occupational or industrial de- 
scription 
J—Recruitment literature 
K—Poster or chart 
L—Article or reprint 
M—Community survey, economic 
report, job analysis 
N—Other 


Recommendation 


1. Highly recommended  (maxi- 
mum adherence to NVGA 
Standards). 

. Recommended (general adher- 
ence to NVGA Standards). 

3. Useful (while because limited 
in scope it does not meet NVGA 
Standards, contains authentic, 
objective, timely, and helpful 
information). 
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You mend to Make a Better World Through Your Career in Soil Science, 


Aldric 
California, 1957, 4 pp. Free. 
DESIGNING 


Daniel G., Jr., Dept. of Soils and Plant Nutrition, University of 
N-2. 


Fashion Careers Chart, Mademoiselle, Alumnae Advisory Center, 1957, 6 


pp. 25¢. 
DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Good News For Household Workers, Social Security Administration, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1957, 15 pp. 10¢. N-2. 

ENGINEERING 
A ae Career in Engineering for You, Rural Electrification Adm., 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1957, 12 pp. 15¢. J-3. 

Careers for Professional Engineers, Angel, Juvenal L., World Trade Acad- 
emy Press, 1957, 25 pp. $1. 

Engineers, Chronicle Guidance Publicstions, 1957, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 

Let's Talk About Engineering, University of Toledo, 1957, 27 pp. Free. 


N- 
Mechanical Engineering, Case Institute of Technology, 1957, 7 pp. 25¢. 
Your Future in Engineering, Michigan State University, 1957, 23 pp. Free. 
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ENGINEERING, CIVIL 
You Can Be a ‘Civil Engineer, Committee on Engineering Education, Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, 1957, 16 pp. Free. J-3. 
ENGINEERING, INDUSTRIAL 
Industrial Engineers, Science Research Associates, 1957, 4 pp. Subscrip- 
tion Service. D-2. 
FORESTRY : 
Park Management—The Profession of Land Management for Recreation, 
Michigan State University, 1957, 24 pp. Free. N-2. f 
Forestry, Bellman Publishing Company, 1957, 31 pp. $1. C-l. 
LEATHER INDUSTRY 
Leather Manufacturing Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. I-2. 
Shoe Repairmen, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-l. 
LIBRARY WORK 
Careers in the Library Field, Angel, Juvenal L., World Trade Academy 
Press, 1957, 31 pp C- 2. 
Librarianship, Pratt Institute, 1956, 4 pp. Free. D-3. 
LINGUISTICS 
English, Science Research Associates, 1956, 1 p. Subscription Service. K-3. 
Foreign Languages, Science Research Associates, 1956, 1 p. Subscription 
Service. K-3. 
Foreign Language Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. I-2. 
MANUFACTURING 
Inspectors ae aagge IB Manufacturing Oocupations), Chronicle Guid- 
ance Publications, 1957, 4 pp. 
Jobs in Boxes, Pratt Institute, 1956, 4 pp. F ree. H-2. 
Packaging Industry Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. G-3. 
The Anti-Friction Bearing ge Morton, Hudson T., Bellman Publish- 
ing Company, 1957, 31 pp. $1.75. G-3. 
MATHEMATICAL WORK 
Employment Opportunities for Women Mathematicians and Statisticians, 
gg Wh Shirle ey, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1956, 37 pp. 


Employment Outlook for Mathematicians, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Subscription Service. L-2. 


MEDICAL ’ TECHNOLOGY 
— Technologist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1957, 4 pp. 35¢. 


Opportunities for Medical Technologists, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1957, 1 p. Subscription Service. K-3. 
MEDICINE & SURGERY 
Survey of Women Physicians Graduating from Medical School 1925-1940, 
Dykman, Roscoe A., and John M. Pickadies. Assoc. of American Medical 
Colleges, 1957, 38 pp. M-1. 
METEOROLOGY 
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A High School Job Clinic 
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by MAMIE FEIN 


CONSTANT BARRAGE Of practi- 
A cal job questions asked in 
shorthand and typing classes over 
a period of years has led to a Job 
Clinic during the weekly activity 
period held at Wells High School. 


Mamie Fern, Assistant Principal of 
the William Green Elementary School, 
was formerly a Commercial Teacher at 
Wells High School in Chicago. 
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The purpose of this club activity 
was to give students practical job 
information to prepare them for 
their initial entry into business and 
industry. 

The proposed activity was pub- 
licized in the daily school bulletin 
and in the commercial classes. At- 
tendance was on a voluntary basis. 
Encouragement and _ cooperation 
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were given by the principal, the 
assistant principal, the two voca- 
tional counselors, and school librar- 
ians. 


Imminent Problems Listed 


There was a good turn-out the 
first session. To start things off, 
participants formed groups of threes 
and fours and listed questions or 
problems that they would like to 
have discussed during the times the 
Job Clinic would meet. The ques- 
tions were summarized and used as 
a basis for some of the meetings. 

Discussions were held on these 
frequently asked questions: 

Is it proper to ask what your 
salary will be when being jinter- 
viewed for a job? 

If on an application you are asked 
what starting salary you want, what 
do you put down? 

If an interviewer asks you what 
starting salary you want, what do 
you answer? 

How does a person ask for a raise? 

What kind of a job cana 14-, 15-, 
or 16-year-old boy or girl get and 
how much salary can he or she ex- 
pect? 

How do you go about quitting a 
job? 

Do you think having a job after 
school affects your school work? 

How can you find a job if you 
have no experience? 

What speed does a typist have to 
attain before applying for a job as 
a typist? 

How does one know that the job 
he picks will be the best for him? 

What should you take with you 
when you go looking for a job? 

How can you overcome shyness 
at an interview? 

If you have never worked before 
what names can you use as refer- 
ences when you apply for a job? 

How long should you be in a job 
before you ask for a raise? 


As students at Wells High School 
usually start working early in their 
school career, they seem genuinely 
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interested in knowing what is ex- 
pected of them when they start to 
work, and how they can _ better 
themselves after they start on the 
job. 


Application Forms Reviewed 


One of the practical projects was 
completing application forms and 
discussing them. Sample copies of 
application blanks received from 
many cooperating firms were filled 
out by the students. Comparisons 
were made of the various types of 
questions that were asked on the 
different forms. 

From this project, students 
learned the importance of accuracy, 
neatness, and completeness. They 
also learned that employers want 
certain types of persons listed as 
references. They found out that 
in applying for a job, names, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers of 
references were needed as well as 
the name, address, and phone num- 
ber of some person who could be 
notified in case an emergency arose 
on the job. 

They also became aware of the 
importance of having their Social 
Security card or number with them 
when looking for a job. Another 
point the application discussion 
brought out was the importance of 
an applicant having a definite job 
in mind when he or she is out look- 
ing for a job. 


Interests, Hobbies Included 


The application led to discus- 
sions of many other related factors, 
including extra-curricular activities. 
Job Clinic members learned that on 
the application there is usually an 
item requesting information as to 
special interests, hobbies, or extra- 
curricular activities. At one of the 
sessions the group discussed the 
significance of hobbies and _ their 
significance to future vocational 
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possibilities. As a result, members 
set up in the display case in the 
main corridor of the school an ex- 
hibit showing their own hobbies. 
The exhibit created considerable in- 
terest among other students in the 
school. 

Members were encouraged to 
bring in personal questions or prob- 
lems for discussion. If a student 
went on a job interview during the 
week or took special job tests, a 
report was brought back to the 
Clinic. It was pointed out during 
one of these discussions that em- 
ployers usually wanted proof of 
age which meant that birth certifi- 
cates should be in the job seeker’s 
possession. This raised a serious 
problem with several of the stu- 
dents, because Wells High School 
is made up of many boys and girls 
from foreign countries or cities 


other than Chicago. 


Interviews, Want Ads Studied 


How to act on that first inter- 
view was especially interesting to 
those who were planning to go out 
on their first job hunt. Students 
who were working, or who had 
worked, told of their own experi- 
ences during interviews along with 
what types of written tests they had 
to take as well as physical examina- 
tions: This led to a discussion of 
proper dress for boys and girls 
when applying for a job. 

In the discussion of “how to get 
jobs” students talked about jobs 
listed in the local newspapers. 
Each student brought in the want 
ad section of a Sunday newspaper 
and the difference between “Help 
Wanted” and “Situations Wanted” 
was pointed out. Many high school 
students do not know this difference 
and many of them do not know 
what actually can be learned from 
reading the “Help Wanted” col- 
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umns. The Job Clinic used these 
want ad columns to learn the pre- 
vailing salaries of certain jobs, the 
jobs most frequently listed, and the 
requirements for certain jobs. This 
led to learning the values of special 
skills and knowledge required on 
the respective jobs. 

Other topics resulting from ques- 
tions brought in by students were 
the Minimum Wage and Hour Law, 
Social Security, and Junior Achieve- 
ment. Many students were under 
the impression that every job came 
under the Minimum Wage and 
Hour Law and that all starting sal- 
aries were fixed by law for them. 


Immediate Goals Set 


The Job Clinic sponsor enjoyed 
every meeting that was held, and 
felt that the students gained a great 
deal of practical job information. 
The problems discussed were the 
students own personal vocational 
ones which they brought in and the 
answers were based on _ personal 
experience or personal research. 
The two placement counselors were 
consulted many times by Job Clinic 
members as were the _ school 
librarians. 

The main outcome was that the 
Job Clinic members started to think 
of themselves in relation to their 
individual capabilities, possible 
skills they could acquire, and their 
future potential in connection with 
a vocation. They started to realize 
values of grades, the importance of 
schooling, and how school could 
help them better themselves in 
their jobs. They learned the value 
of hobbies. 

Last but not least, they learned 
how important it was to start set- 
ting short, immediate goals, to go 
along with their already formulated 
long range goals. 
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Closing the Gap Between 


HIGH SCHOOL 


AND COLLEGE 


by JAMES DRASGOW 


HE TOPIC of articulation has 

been extensively treated—and 
mistreated. The primary purpose 
of this paper is to present some of 
the neglected possibilities of coun- 
selors aiding in this important 
service. 


Communication Is Necessary 


One of the first problems asso- 
ciated with initiating a cooperative 
enterprise is the establishment of 
communication. Without commu- 
nication there can be no coopera- 
tion. Before we can participate 
in the communicative process, it 
is necessary to establish it. 

One of the primary purposes of 
having a first group meeting is to 
establish communication among 
the group members. One of the 
frequent functions of subsequent 
meetings is to re-establish old lines 
of communication and lay new 
ones. 

How often do these desirable 
group meetings take place between 
high school guidance and college 
counseling personnel? Certainly 
not as often or as systematically 
as the annual array of Welcome 
Weeks, Teas, Talks, High School 
Visits, or Campus Visits. 

If nothing other than the estab- 
lishment of communication were 
accomplished in the meetings be- 
tween high school guidance and 
college counseling personnel, they 





James Drascow is Acting Director 
of Student Counseling, Lecturer in 
Psychology, and Chief Counselor for 
Men at the University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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would be justified when consid- 
ered in relation to the following 
contributions that can emerge only 
after the communication lines have 
been strung. 

The classical concept of articu- 
lation between high school and 
college emphasizes matters related 
to course content. This definition 
may be too narrow; it may have 
been acceptable when classrooms 
were our major or only concern, 
but since the advent of the student 
personnel movement such a defi- 
nition falls far short of adequately 
assessing articulation. 

The definition needs extension to 
include student life and learning 
beyond the classroom. When ex- 
tended to these areas, an acceptable 
definition should include an ap- 
preciation of gaps and overlap in 
the difficulties and problems that 
students may experience and may 
bring into counseling. 

For example if students have the 
same problems in college that they 
had in high school so that there is 
great overlap, then college may not 
be providing them with increasingly 
difficult challenges which could 
logically lead to the acceptance and 
solution of the problems encoun- 
tered in later life. Or if the gap 
between high school difficulties and 
college problems is too great, then 
too many students may be unable 
to bridge the gap and we may be 
guilty of not providing a set of 
sequential learning experiences 
with which to better equip the 
student to face later reality. 
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Gaps, Overlap Studied 


How can we determine the ade- 
quacy of articulation in college 
training when this often overlooked 
area is included? What better way 
would there be to see the gap and 
overlap in problems than for the 
high school guidance personnel and 
the college counselors to meet more 
frequently and share their profes- 
sional experiences? 

One of the numerous and more 
enviable practices enjoyed by other 
professions is the holding of con- 
ferences in which two or more pro- 
fessional heads are put together 
for the benefit of a patient or client. 
This kind of cooperative communi- 
cation could also be used by us to 
aid articulation. 

Take the familiar example of a 
difficult problem student whom a 
college counselor is about to meet 
for the first time. How much bet- 
ter prepared and equipped to help 
the student might the counselor be 
if he were able to consult with the 
student’s high school counselor who 
had worked with the student many 
times? 


Initial Contact Important 


When a referral is made by a 
psychiatrist, psychologist, or social 
worker, appropriate professional ac- 
tion -usually includes some kind 
of communication between the per- 
son to whom the referral is made. 
These contacts often involve con- 
ferences in which professional peo- 
ple work together for the benefit 
of a client. 

Even when a client is a self- 
referral there is often contact be- 
tween the person to whom the cli- 
ent has come and other professional 
people with whom he is or has been 
working. When the client is a self- 
referral, the communication proc- 
ess is initiated by the person to 
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whom the client has come; when 
the client has been referred by a 
professional person, the communi- 
cation process is initiated by the 
person making the referral. 

When carried over into voca- 
tional and educational counseling, 
the professional practice would 
lead to the initiation of increased 
intensive communication between 
college counselors and high school 
guidance personnel. If a high 
school counselor refers a student 
to a college counselor, then the high 
school counselor should initiate the 
referral communication. If a stu- 
dent is a self-referral to a college 
counselor, then the communication 
process should be initiated by the 
college counselor. 


Extra Work Pays Off 


It may be expected that this 
practice will be rejected by many 
because it involves “more work.” 
However, it should be emphasized 
that this kind of additional work is 
accepted practice in other profes- 
sional circles where the welfare of 
the client is a primary considera- 
tion. 

Conferences and referral calls 
are specific instances through which 
articulation may be aided. It is 
also reassuring to see that not only 
is articulation aided, but the whole 
counseling process is made more 
continuous. By our efforts to close 
gaps between high school and col- 
lege we enjoy the double rewards 
of aiding articulation and simul- 
taneously contributing to the con- 
tinuity of counseling throughout 
the total life of the individual. 

The number of ways in which 
we can contribute to both articu- 
lation and continuity can be ex- 
tended. Take the familiar example 
of a child who is about to enter 
kindergarten. Testing, the accumu- 
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lation of test results, and the re- 
cording of various professional ob- 
servations often begins even before 
the child enters his first class. 

These data along with later apti- 
tude, achievement and intelligence 
test data are usually filed in a 
folder with other information about 
the student. These aids to coun- 
seling may be passed along to the 
student’s high school counselor. 
Eventually included in the stu- 
dent’s folder may be the results of 
later educational and vocational 
counseling sessions. 

All of this information could be 
of value to a client’s college coun- 
selor, particularly if it were passed 
along from high school to college 
like it is from primary to secondary 
school. 

It would be a logical extension 
of our reasoning up to this point 
to suggest a relationship between 
high school counselors or college 
counselors and industrial, business, 
or plant personnel workers in a way 


that would be analogous to the 
proposed relationship between col- 
lege counselors and high school 
guidance personnel. At this stage 
of possible future development, 
counseling might be a truly con- 
tinuous and meaningful life proc- 
ess for the individual and we would 
have articulation at all choice points 
—including the last one with the 
geriatic counselor. 

In summary, the following sug- 
gestions can be made with the aim 
of aiding articulation via counselor 
cooperation: (1) establish com- 
munication between high school 
and college counselors, (2) hold 
counselor conferences, (3) utilize 
two-way referral processes, and 
(4) share professional information. 

Without enthusiastic counselor 
participation in the process, these 
attempts will fail. With proper 
support, they will contribute much. 
The number of ways in which we 
could contribute would be limited 
only by our own ingenuity. 





National Council for the Gifted Established 
PTT ee eee ee ue eo] ee) wes eo ee eo) Dee eee ee ooo 
ORMATION of the National Council for the Gifted to sponsor and 
| [apmerrer ee programs of research and advisory work in the education 
of the gifted was announced recently by George Douglas Hofe, president 
of the new organization’s board of trustees. 

The primary objective of the National Council is “to work with school 
systems at all levels (pre-school, elementary, secondary, and college), and 
to work with colleges in the development of programs for children who 
have unusual ability in specific areas of work and who in consequence 
need to be helped beyond the limits of the present program.” 

The National Council hopes to encourage business concerns, industries, 
and the professions to cooperate with schools in the development of 
educational activities, including school or outside experiences, for the 
development and training of children of high potential. It also plans to 
provide schools, businesses, industries, the professions, or any lay group 
with help in developing the post-school opportunities of the gifted. 

The Council is setting up a central office at 700 Prospect Avenue, West 
Orange, N. J., as a clearing house for the collection and dissemination of 
materials and information, and to provide consultant service on the educa- 
tion of the gifted. 
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